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The March of Events 


HE national Employers’ Liability Act, 
which President Roosevelt had recom- 
mended with much earnestness,’ was 
lately declared unconstitutional by the Supreme 
Court because its operation was not clearly 
restricted to employers who have interstate 
activities. The President had a_ natural 
occasion, therefore, to send a Message to 
Congress — in fact, it is his right and privilege 
to send a Message at any time, and his duty 
when he thinks that occasion demands it — 
urging the passage of an Employers’ Liability 
Act that should avoid this technical error. And 
then the flood came! 

In a word, this occasion arose at a time when 
Mr. Roosevelt had much to say incidentally 
to Congress, but primarily to the country. 
To Congress he recommended not only another 
Employers’ Liability Act, but an Act to confer 
enlarged powers on the Interstate Commerce 
Commission to pass upon rates on its own initia- 
tive, to make a physical valuation of any 
interstate road, to have control over stock and 
bond issues, and to have a certain degree of 
control over the physical operation of roads; 
and other measures as well. 

But these specific recommendations to 
Congress were almost forgotten because of the 
vehement defense and restatement and elab- 
oration of the Administration’s policies which 
made up the greater part of the Message. 

The substance of the Message was not new. 
Mr. Roosevelt had said all these things before. 
Why, therefore, did it cause so profound a 
sensation? No other Message of recent times 
provoked such discussion, not even Mr. Cleve- 


land’ s Venezuelan Message. The anti-Roose- 
velt press declared that the President had lost 
his mind; papers of the timider sort thought 
such a philippic against predatory wealth 
“unfortunate at this time’; journals which 
speak for large business interests regarded it 
as at least “uncalled for” or “unnecessary”; 
Mr. Bryan hailed it with delight, and he had 
the humor to say that he stood for the con- 


- servative thought of the country which must be 


saved from the President’s radicalism; the 
rag-tag typeof politicians declared that it was 

“shrewd move” to stampede the Republican 
convention for a third term; and so on and so 
on. Now, why all this? 

For the President is right and he only hews 
to his old line, but he hews hard. The ve- 
hement personalities of the Message were mis- 
takes of judgment or surely of taste, for the 
President need not descend to controversv. 
But the main matter of it all is the call of a leader 
—a crusader, if you will — to the conscience 
of the people for a high moral standard in 
corporate management. Read this: 


“The opponents of the measures we champion 
speak as if the movement in which we are 
engaged was purely economic. It has a large 
economic side, but it is fundamentally an ethical 
movement. It is not a movement to be completed 
in one year, or two or three years; it is a movement 
which must be persevered in until the spirit which 
lies behind it sinks deep into the heart and the 
conscience of the whole people. It is always 
important to choose the right means to achieve 
our purposes, but it is even more important to 
keep this purpose clearly before us; and this pur- 
pose is to secure national honesty in business and 
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in politics. We do not subscribe to the cynical 
belief that dishonesty and unfair dealing are 
essential to business success, and are to ‘be con- 
doned when the success is moderate and applauded 
when the success is great. We are trying to secure 
equality of opportunity for all, and the struggle 
for honesty is the same whether it is made on 
behalf of one set of men or of another.” 


President Eliot, of Harvard University, de- 
clared the other day that Mr. Roosevelt would 
live in our history as ‘one of “the Great Presi- 
dents”; and this ‘ethical movement” will 
be associated with his name —long after 
his mistakes of method and perhaps of tone 
have been forgotten. 

The reason for the sensation that the Message 
caused was that it came at a time when busi- 
ness men were timid in talking about business 
and when the politicians were thinking of their 
game in a Presidential year. But the President 
was thinking not of this vear’s political cause 
nor of immediate problems of business, but 
of a large “‘movement.” 





WHY THE PRESIDENT IS RIGHT 


HEN Mr. Roosevelt entered the White 
House the general feeling of the mass 
of the people was that what he has called 
“predatory wealth” was above and beyond 
the law. Great corporations could make their 
own laws, or evade them. Many thoughtful 
men were hopeless. Sometime, somehow, the 
unlawful privileges and practices of the great 
corporations and of the great money-kings 
and of the great “magnates” must be checked; 
but how could it be done? Legislatures and 
Congress seemed to be their servants, and the 
power of colossal aggregations ot wealth in 
unfair commercial privilege and in government 
and in politics was constantly growing. Our 
masters were becoming cynical, and the people 
were becoming hopeless — were ready, under 
vigorous bad leadership, at any time to become 
reckless. There were many thoughtful, quiet 
men who feared a war of classes, a sort of 
violent social strife, perhaps an open and 
confiscatory attack on all wealth. And nobody 
saw a Clear way out. 
Mr. Roosevelt, as President, has had the 
courage to show a way out. The people 


are no longer hopeless about enforcing the 
law against the rich when the rich are 
criminal. 

If his mistakes of tone or temperament or of 
controversy had been ten times or a hundred 
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times as many as they have been, this onc 
large item of achievement would cause them 
all soon to be forgotten. 

If there be readers of this paragraph who 
dissent from this judgment, let them do two 
things: (1) read the criticisms that were 
made of Jefferson, which in bitterness were 
a hundredfold severer than any criticisms now 
made of Mr. Roosevelt, and recall Jefferson’s 
vehement errors (he persuaded himself that 
even Washington was a ‘‘monarchist”’) which 
were soon forgotten in the greatness. of his 
fame; and (2) read this judgment ten years 
from to-day and see if it have not by that time 
become the general judgment of the nation. 
In fact, it is the general judgment now; for 
all available evidence shows that Mr. Roose- 
velt’s great popularity continues among the 
masses and grows, because they feel that he 
has been their successful champion against 
Entrenched Privilege. 


HUGHES AS A PRESIDENTIAL POSSIBILITY 


HERE was nothing startling in Governor 
Hughes’s formal declaration of faith 
as a candidate for the Republican Presidential 
nomination — there was no bugle-call in his 
speech. It was a temperate, orderly, well- 
reasoned, and somewhat cold explanation of 
his position on subjects of present controversy. 
He approves the regulation of interstate trans- 
portation, the rate Act, the punishment of 
individuals for corporation law-breaking and 
not merely the fining of corporations—which 
only takes money from stockholders—the 
“clarification” of the anti-trust act, an em- 
ployers’ liability law which shall embody all of 
the principle but avoid the technical error 
of the Act recently declared unconstitutional, 
and a revision of the tariff so that it shall still 
embody the protective principle. 

The only important difference between the 
position of ‘Governor Hughes on these sub- 
jects and the position of President Roosevelt 
is the very important difference of temperament 
and method. Governor Hughes would, perhaps, 
not go so far as to have the Interstate Com- 
mission take “physical” supervision of rail- 
roads, in any respect, and perhaps he would 
not favor using the postal laws in an effort 
to prevent gambling in stocks. But these 
are subjects that he has not had to attack at 
close range, and he has gone far toward the 
same end in the use that he has made and 
would make of the state government of New 
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THE SWING 


York. The Public Utilities Commissioners of 
his own creation have almost unlimited powers 
of supervision and regulation. 

The greatest difference —by fair infer- 
ence from Governor Hughes’s speech — be- 
tween the President and him lies in the 
emphasis that one puts on state government 
and the emphasis that the other puts on 
Federal activity; and no doubt much of this 
is academic — at least tempera- 
mental. Mr. Hughes, as President, would 
never use the office as a great sounding-board 
for a sermon on an “ethical movement.” 
Nor would he ever bring an ethical movement 
about. He would be a President of dignity, 
of courage, of right and high-mindedness, and 
of what the timid and the lovers of precedent 
call “safety.” 

But (remembering that political prophecy 
is ever dangerous) there seems now small like- 
lihood of Governor Hughes’s nomination this 
year. The people of the whole country do 
not know him. He has yet had only a brief 
career in politics and in administration. Nor 
has he any great aptitude for making himself 
known to the masses. He is too reserved, 
somewhat too formal, much too “legal-minded”’ 
to win in a short campaign. If the field were 
clear and there were a scarcity of better- 
known candidates, his chance would be 
greater. If he should win, he would make 
an excellent, non-aggressive President; and, 
if he lose, he will have lost with dignity 
and have won the respect of the party and 
of the country by his wholly proper attitude 
in the contest. 

What ought to happen for the well-being 
of New York is his reélection as Governor. 
His administration already marks a new era 
in the recent political history of the state. 


A CHEERFUL FULL-TILT TO DEFEAT 


ECRETARY TAFT, if the. tide runs for 
the next three months as it has run for the 

last three, seems almost sure to be the Repub- 
lican nominee; and, if he be nominated, not 
even a continuation of bad business conditions 
nor perhaps even bad crops can work his 
defeat. For, next to the President and Mr. 
Bryan, he has the largest and most enthusiastic 
personal following of all our public men; he 
has the respect of all parties and factions; 
of all the Republican candidates he has been 
longest in the field; he has had the most varied 
and successful training for the Presidency of all 
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men in our recent history, and he stands for 
the larger policies of this Administration with- 
out having provoked a Ikgion of personal 
animosities. , 

The Democratic nomination still seemsJikely 
to go to Mr. Brvan: for against his great and 
devoted and vociferous personal following and 
the abjectness of the Democrats who are not his 
followers, there are no very active forces at work. 
And he és active. In his whole remarkable and 
energetic career he was never more eager 
or hopeful or fuller of the spirit of good will 
or more cheerfully effective and audacious 
as a personal campaigner. 

A concerted and well-generaled campaign 
for Governor Johnson, of Minnesota, begun 
six months ago and managed, let us say, with 
the practical ability with which Mr. Hanna 
managed the campaign for McKinley’s first 
nomination, might have won the nomination 
for this modester, safer, quieter man and more 
orthodox Democrat than Mr. Bryan is. But 
Governor Johnson has not been self-assertive, 
nor have his friends made any vigorous effort 
to checkmate Mr. Bryan. 


THE SWING TOWARD RIGHTEOUSNESS 


eee nation stands to-day upon the thresh- 

old of a new era. The decade just 
closed was an era of Big Things, regardless of 
character. It was also an era of Big Men, 
sometimes regardless of character. The mar- 
velous rebound from the depression that ended 
in 1897 brought with it a spirit of conquest, 
of commercial aggression, of pushing forth 
new lines of action. In the heat of victorious 
battle, we came to forget the amenities of 
business life; we came at times to forget even 
the decencies of business life. We aimed at 
mighty ends; and we won them, though the 
winning might be at the expense of cleanliness 
and . honesty. 


I 


The trail of immorality is plainly visible 
through the record of the years we have left 
behind. Grossly and roughly we traced it 
through the wonderful piling up of insurance 
wealth. To-day, the face of the honest banker 
is flushed with shame as he contemplates the 
methods to which the baser members of his 
profession descended. ‘The revelations of ter- 
rible corruption in municipal and state gov- 
ernment in California, Missouri, Pennsylvania, 
and half a dozen other states have shocked 
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the world. Financial piracy in railroad ad- 
ministration and reorganization have been 
uncovered. At first glance, the most bitter 


of the foreign estimates of American honesty 


and cleanliness seem justified. 

But to-day it may be written, once and for 
all, that the commercial structure of America 
must be builded in honesty and founded in 
integrity, or it will fall. It mattered not how 
splendid to the eye was the palace built by 
Insurance Corruption. When the gale beat 
upon it, it collapsed. The trenches and the fast- 
nesses of corruption have been stormed in every 
state by the conscience of an awakened people. 


II 


It is time to contemplate the swing toward 
a better code of business morals. In the 
closed decade we have done much. We have 
created mighty trusts; we have grouped 
together giant railroads; we have reared an 
insurance structure that pierces the clouds; 
we have founded a foreign trade that begins 
to startle the world; our banks have grown 
to be Titans; at Panama we have under- 
taken a task that baffled France, with all 
its wonderful patience and resource; our 
magnates have grown to a size unparalleled 
in the history of the world’s finance; the 
shrewdest of our people have gained money 
that makes of them in the capitals of 
Europe fables and allegories for ponderous 
wealth. 

Yet, at the beginning of the year 1908, one 
may write plainly the new spirit of the people 
of this country. That spirit demands, and 
will demand with louder voice as years pass 
by, that Corruption cease and Cleanliness take 
its place. Mere Bigness has ceased to be 
a god; it is recognized as a fetich. There is 
a feeling in the hearts of the people that the 
tyranny of Bigness must cease, and must give 
way to the gentler rule of humanity, honesty, 
straightforwardness, and liberty. 

American commercialism has been indicted 
by the people of America, and a true bill has 
been found against it. The panic of 1907 
was the verdict. Sentence has been suspended. 
The prisoner has been released, on his good 
behavior. There is no check, no let, no hin- 
drance imposed upon the growth of American 
commerce, at home or abroad across the 
world. Only, it is stipulated that corruption, 
graft, dishonesty and criminal extravagance 
be driven from the Executive Chamber, from 
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the City Hall, from the banking room, from 
the railroad board-room, from every focal 
point of commercial power and initiative. 


III 


It is the beginning of new things. Many 
strong men, grown used to the old régime, 
have come to regard the unclean methods of 
the dead era as essential to the successful 
prosecution of commercial conquest. They 
rave against the newer order of things. A few 
of them have already withdrawn from the 
contest, believing that commerce is to be too 
highly taxed under the new code of ethics. 
They are apt to complain that the rewards of 
hard work, of ability, of genius in commerce 
are curtailed by the workings of the new 
national spirit. And that is true, if one be 
prepared to admit that the hundreds of 
great fortunes created during the past de- 
cade by municipal graft, by insurance dis- 
honesty, by railroad plunder, by industrial 
robbery, or by criminal banking are really 
legitimate rewards of hard work, or of 
genius. 

The average business man, who is not and 
never has been either grafter, corruptionist, 
or swindler, looks at the matter dift rently. 
He believes that the honest rewa'ds of hard 
work and ability will be larger under the new 
idea, because the honest rewards of any 
business are always larger and surer if waste 
be eliminated. And graft, corruption, and 
swindling, profitable as they undoubtedly 
have been to the men who reaped the 
harvest, have been nothing else in the world 
but waste, from the standpoint of- the com- 
merce of the country and of the honest busi- 
ness man. 

The creation and maintenance of a group 
of multi-millionaires, by money legally but 
immorally taken out of the business funds of 
this country, has been no whit less a com- 
mercial waste and an industrial extravagance 
than is the maintenance of a useless racing 
stable, or a kennel of overbred hounds, by 
the private business man. 

It is not to be understood that the posses 
sion of great wealth, or the mere indulgence 
in luxury, has become obnoxious to the think- 
ing American. The only wealth that is under 
the ban is wealth obtained by dishonest or 
disreputable methods. There remains an army 
of very wealthy Americans who have gained 
their wealth by legitimate means, by honest 
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industry, by real constructive genius. Against 


these men there is no count. 
IV 


What is to be the result ? 
the resources of this wonderful country, its 
forests, its bottomless mines, its limitless water- 
powers, its endless fields, its vineyards and 
orchards, and, above all, the indomitable 
spirit of its people, there can be but one reply. 
We may halt by the wayside for a little space; 
but the march of prosperity cannot be checked. 
We shall go on. Upon our foreign trade, 
wonderful as it is, the present generation alone 
shall build a commercial structure unequaled 
in history. A new Pittsburg will grow in the 
West, another will grow in the South, a new 
New York on the Pacific Slope. These things 
we know as surely as we know that the sun 
will rise to-morrow. We knew them, also, 
four years ago. The only difference is that 
to-day the nation is resolved that there shall 
he a cleaner Pittsburg, a cleaner New York. 
And that is the spirit of the new era in this 
country. 


GOVERNOR HUGHES AND THE RACES 


OVERNOR HUGHES has_ undoubt- 
edly precipitated a fight by including 
in his message to the legislature a recommen- 
dation for the reform of the laws looking to 
the stopping of race-track gambling. It is 
an old question in New York, and in the past 
the racing interests have been able to beat 
the reformers. 

The success of the racing people in Albany 
has been due to the Percy-Gray law of 1895, 
a law which permits pool-selling and book- 
making on authorized race tracks in the state 
under certain restrictions. The law, in effect, 
makes an exception in favor of the race-track 
betting, the same practices being illegal else- 
where in the state under the constitution, and 
punishable under the penal code. 

To win his fight, Governor Hughes will 
have to have this Percy-Gray law repealed. 
The law has been declared constitutional by the 
Court of Appeals. The vested interests in 
the racing game in New York amount to 
about $12,000,000, earning perhaps a million 
dollars a year from the tracks. This is ex- 
clusive of horse-owners, book-makers, and 
the thousands of men who gain a living, 
directly or indirectly, from the race tracks, 
Very adroitly, the racing-men have enlisted the 
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farmers in their cause by distributing 5 per 
cent. of all the track receipts to the agricultural 
societies of the state for the maintenance of 


county fairs. In former fights the agricul- 
tural interests have been squarely behind the 
race-track people. 

It is conceded that if the Governor, in his 
message, had ignored the agricultural inter- 
ests his recommendation would have amounted 
to little: it would have been beaten out-of- 
hand at Albany. He meets the interests of 
the farmers, however, by adding that the 
state should make up to the agricultural 
societies the amount they would lose by the 
abolition of the gambling on the tracks. This 
is a strange provision, leading into many 
questions. It does not seem reasonable that 
the property-holders of the state should be 
taxed to make up a deficiency that would arise 
solely through the abolition of what Governor 
Hughes considers a vicious and degrading 
practice. 

The reception given to this recommendation 
by the legislators does not augur particularly 
well for the success of Governor Hughes’s 
latest innovation. Lukewarmness character- 
izes nearly all the utterances that have been 
made on the subject. The ranks of the oppo- 
sition have not, apparently, been broken. If 
Governor Hughes wins his fight, he will get 
the plaudits of all who do not patronize the 
races themselves, and of all of those who look at 
horse-racing askance, holding it responsible 
for much of the dishonesty that crops up 
every now and again in lesser business circles. 


THE TURNING OF THE TIDE 


ARDLY had the ink dried upon the 
pessimistic reports concerning the busi- 

ness of the closing year before the first pre- 
liminary reports of recovery began to find 
their way into print. In some cases, the turn- 
about was extraordinarily sudden. These 
were the episodes of disaster and curtailment 
that had been due entirely to the tight money 
conditions. The first rebound toward better 
times and conditions was contemporaneous 
with the easing of money in New York, which 
occurred immediately after the payment of 
the dividends and interest on January 1, 1908. 
By the middle of January, money was almost 
plentiful in the country, although the big banks 
were still struggling to build up their reserves, 
which had been depleted during the panic, 
and to put out of the way the clearing-house 
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certificates» which were issued in the same 
period. Several banks, toward the close of 
January, had trouble in getting clear, and 
not all escaped. The stress of this struggle 
checked the stock market in its impetuous 
upward career —a good thing for business 
at large. 


I 


Meantime, while the money conditions were 
returning to a nearly normal state, and 
real money was beginning to flow healthily 
through all the veins and arteries of commerce, 
signs of reviving business piled up. On one 
day the Carnegie Steel Company and the 
Pennsylvania Steel Company announced the 
reopening of some of their large mills which 
had closed down. The steel trade, a good 
barometer of general manufacturing business, 
became permeated with a feeling that the 
worst was over. Messrs. Rogers, Brown & Co., 
recognized authorities, noted in the trade..a 
philosophica! determination that things would 
soon right themselves, coupled with a reso- 
lution not to attempt to force any quick revival. 
Prices of pig-iron eased somewhat, and it 
was noted that the ore-docks were piled with 
ore, clearly foreshadowing a long period of 
light production at the mines. Manufac- 
turing in the Pittsburg district was reported 
at a very small fraction of its normal amount. 


I] 


At the same time, the exaggerated reports 
of the unemployed found some correction. 
In New York, it had passed current as the 
truth that more than 150,000 men were out 
of work. Charities and Commons, an authority 
in touch with very good information, cut the 
figure to 35,000. ‘The important point is 
that the lack of work in this city seemed to 
be most acute at the turn of the year, and 
eased off markedly within the next four weeks. 


IT] 


In mercantile lines there was little activity, 
although nearly all houses sent their men out 
on the road about the middle of January and 
kept them there, getting returns running 
from 25 to so per cent. lower than last 
year. Asa test of the trade, a silk auction 
in New York was an interesting feature, 6,000 
pieces of goods selling at good prices and with 
extraordinary celerity. 

The worst feature of the December situa- 
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tion, the wholesale cancellation of orders by 
the jobbers of the West and the Middle West, 
with St. Louis houses conspicuous offenders, 
ceased in January, or almost ceased. Some 
few cancellations followed business troubles 
here and there, but these were necessary, not 
wanton nor due to panic feelings in the trade. 
The heads of the mercantile business found 
reviving hope for the year 1908. Their 
courage, which had oozed out as the money 
panic squeezed them, came back and was 
perhaps a little more aggressive than the cir- 
cumstances justified. The Associated Mer- 
chants Company, of New York, centred upon 
the H. B. Claflin interest, made its regular 
dividend and seemed full of confidence and life. 

In other manufacturing pursuits—lumber, 
leather, jewelry, textiles—the recovery was 
quite slow. The jewelry trade, taken as the 
barometer of luxury in this country, is still 
very flat, and a number of houses have 
gone down. Perhaps a part of this was due 
to the strange performances in diamond cir- 
cles on the Continent, where a weird imposi- 
tion seems actually to have caught Sir Julius 
Wernher, of Kimberley fame, and led him 
into backing the alleged manufacture of 
diamonds by Lemoine. The story has been 
pretty well exploded, but the collapse in 
diamonds lasted long after the myth was 
generally disbelieved. 

IV 

Wall Street, of course, led the recovery, as 
it also led the collapse. The swift upward 
swing of the stock and bond market was not 
by any means free from artificial assistance, 
but it served its purpose. It helped to make 
possible the resumption of business by some 
of the failed banks in New York, and it directly 
made possible some necessary financing by 
the New Haven, the New York Central, the 
Missouri Pacific, and the Rock Island. The 
announcement of a plan for setting the West 
inghouse companies on their feet was well 
received, particularly as the companies paid 
the regular interest on their debts at the 
regular time. 

On the whole, the situation has very distinctly 
mended. It has not by any means resumed 
its normal course, and it is too much to expect 
any such resumption for some months to come. 
If the crops of 1908 reach an average, or show 
signs of being of bumper size, there is no room 
for doubt that next autumn will have a fair 
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chance to be noted as the period of recovery 
to a normal trade condition in this country. 
If, on the other hand, the crops should fail, 
the “drag” of the panic will almost certainly 
carry over into 1909. 


THE NEW ART OF NURSING BUSINESS 


HE abnormal nature of many recent bus- 
iness troubles is clearly shown by the 
lengths to which the banks as financial powers 
have gone into the “‘nursing business.”’ Instead 
of open bankruptcy and the usual style of receiv- 
ers, the idea has been to conserve essentially 
sound institutions, caught in the stringency, 
giving the former owners a chance to pull their 
enterprises out of the slough. An enormous 
earning power has thus been saved which 
formal recciverships would have largely cur- 
tailed. . 

There have becn some famous instances of 
this sort of thing in the past. 

About ten years ago, in a Western city, 
two great speculative business men came 
to grief. The wheels of business were stopped 
by the shock. All the great leaders of the 
commercial and the banking world gathered 
together in a private library to talk the mat- 
ter over. To them came the two bankrupt 
speculators and said, in effect: 

“Gentlemen, we are ruined. We owe 
nearly two millions of dollars. We cannot 
pay it now; but we have a great idea. 

‘As things stand, our debts are a dead loss 
to the people who hold them. We have done 
nothing criminal, and we cannot be punished. 
You can only levy on our property, and it will 
not nearly pay you. 

“This is our proposal: Some of you are 
very wealthy. We propose that you lend 
us On our personal notes four million dollars. 
We promise to pay it back, with interest, at 
a certain time. This will enable us to pay 
our debts and resume business. We have 
plans that cannot be unfolded in public, but 
we shall tell them to the people who lend us 
the money.” 

That proposal was accepted. The money 
was advanced by two of the greatest business 
men of this country. The debts were paid. 
The two speculative financiers have become, 
since that time, enormously wealthy. All of 
their borrowings were promptly repaid. 

A bank in New York failed in October. It 
opened again in January — having arranged 
with its creditors to pay a small percentage 
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of its deposits on demand and the rest at in 
tervals. A big automobile company, an elec- 
tric manufacturing company of international 
importance, two big railroads, several large 
jewelry houses in New York, a publishing 
house, and many other companies collapsed 
during the panic, or about that time. In 
each case actual bankruptcy of the dangerous 
and expensive sort was avoided by expedients 
similar to that given to the two speculative 
business men ten years ago. 

The country is too prosperous for the old- 
fashioned kind of a bankruptcy orgy. ‘The 
creditors realize how very frequently this 
year the failure has been due to natural 
causes entirely beyond the control of the failed 
concerns. In most cases they are quite con- 
tent to wait awhile for their money, and trust 
the old officers or owners to work out their 
salvation. Moreover, the common sense of 
the creditors recognizes that the proper people 
to run the Westinghouse Manufacturing Com- 
pany are the managers of it, not half a dozen 
skilful lawyers, or bankers, or any one else 
who would ordinarily be appointed receivers. 
So the banks, to save their present money tied up 
up in the company, advanced more money 
and the company goes on much the same as 
before. In time it will undoubtedly work for 
tne profit of both the debtor and the creditor. 


THE CURRENCY QUESTION 


HE study of currency is conducive to 
insanity. It is perfectly astounding 

to contemplate the number and the diversity 
of the so-called ‘“‘cures” that have been set 
forth in print as sovereign remedies for the 
admitted imperfections of our laws. The 
editors of this magazine have read, and 
returned, at least twenty articles dealing with 
this subject. Some of them were sensible, 


but most of these followed tracks already 


worn smooth by many feet. Others were 
weird and wonderful, ranging down to a 
proposition, seriously expounded, that  re- 
ceipts for wheat, cotton, corn, and other staples 
should constitute the country’s real money. 

There are three living plans in sight for the 
changing of our currency laws. All have 
merits and all have defects. The Aldrich idea, 
which contemplates an emergency issue oi 
notes at times of stress, seems sound in prin- 
ciple; but its provisions concerning the security 
to be placed behind the notes and the manner 
of issuing the notes, need much revision, and 
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will probably get it before the project goes very 
far in the House. The Fowler plan, calling 
for a sudden change to asset currency, and 
the sudden sweeping away of our _ bond- 
secured money, is also sound in principle; 
but it is far too revolutionary to be put into 
effect in a hurry. Such a shift should be 
accomplished by evolution, not by revolution. 
The central bank idea, backed by the bankers 
of the country, would undoubtedly accom- 
plish the end quite as well, or perhaps much 
better than either of the other plans. The 
one radical objection to it, as a scheme for the 
present moment, is that the people cannot be 
educated to it within the time in which reform 
must come. It must come by a slow process 
irom precedent to precedent. 

The business men of the country will do well 
to take some interest in this complicated and 
difficult subject; but one cannot advise them 
to read all the articles that flood the press 
of the country concerning the currency schemes, 
some of them fantastic, amateurish, and 
dangerous. Nor are these unbalanced ideas 
confined to print. A strange movement is 
on foot in various sections of the country, 
looking toward the guarantee of bank deposits 
by the Government. Oklahoma has made 
its new law on this false basis. Bank deposits 
are not cash, and any attempt to insure them 
by mandate puts a premium on bad banking, 
for the bad bank, if legally created, will be 
guaranteed along with the good. This new 
movement seems a step backward in our efforts 
to eliminate bad banking and dishonesty. 
The constantly recurring reference to the Bank 
of England as a model system, providing against 
panic and at the same time guarding against 
undue inflation, must be understood as the 
work of the central bank propagandists. The 
Bank of France, or the Bank of Germany, 
seems much better adapted to serve as a model. 
But it is only by studying all of them, with the 
Canadian system thrown in as a collateral 
study, that men can come to a true concep- 
tion of the work that our reformers are trying 
to accomplish. Meantime, our money remains 
as good as it ever was. 


A WORLD-WIDE FERMENT 


HE future historian will probably be 
interested in these first years of the 
twentieth century chiefly as a period of extraor- 
dinary readjustment in political and social 
relations all over the globe. The whole 
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civilized world seems to be in a ferment. 


Bloodless revolutions — and some _ bloody 
ones, also! — mark everywhere a changing of 
the old order. The men of to-day seem deter- 
mined to solve that problem, as old as civili- 
zation itself, of liberty for each individual at 
no cost to his fellows. This takes the form 
in the old despotisms of revolt against autoc- 
racy; in more progressive monarchies, of 
greater power for the masses; in the republics, 
of many forms of paternalism, socialism, and 
what-not — all aiming, however faultily, to 
fulfill the truest ideals of liberty. The last 
month has seen a remarkable series of events 
from farthest East to ultimate West. 

Thus, Japan is facing a new era of govern 
mental responsibility to the nation because of 
the monstrous burden of taxation under which 
the people are groaning; India’s three hundred 
millions of subject natives are asking more 
and more insistently for some voice in the 
government of their country; Persia (it sounds 
like a fantastic dream still) has within a year 
erected a constitution between its people and 
the ancient despotism; Russia is still in its ti- 
tanic throes — daring assassinations and giim 
punishments continually following each other 
in the chaos whose development no man may 
determine; but it surely foretells the end of 
the irresponsible autocracy. 

In all these lands men are taking the first 
steps toward freedom and opportunity for the 
masses. In Prussia they have come to a 
further milestone, and fierce riots have accom- 
panied the agitation for universal suffrage. 

The erection of a dictatorship in place of a 
constitution in Portugal, even though it seems 
to have been in furtherance of much needed 
reforms, has recently resulted in the assassina- 
tion of King and Crown Prince and the apparent 
overthrow of the Premier-dictator. 

Even in precedent-loving England there 
are strange happenings: in January the Labor 
party (which revealed itself at the last elections 
as a new and formidable power in the state) 
decided to merge its political fortunes with 
Socialism —one of the many experiments 
of our time in securing that fair chance for all 
which is the ideal of democracy. In the 
United States the chief development was the 
very notable decisions of the Supreme Court, 
curbing the tyranny of the labor unions — 
which has in some instances bade fair to 
equal any army-supported tyranny of monar- 
chical lands. And Cuba, freed from foreign 





















































misgovernment four years back, is to be turned 
over to the Cubans in another twelvemonth. 

These developments are chronicled on the 
following pages. They are not isolated nor 
unrelated. They represent the upheaval of 
the crust of custom and precedent under the 
pressure of the new ideas of humanity. There 
could be no more hopeful sign for the future 
than this passionate determination nowadays 
to secure justice and opportunity for all, to 
provide government by the people for the 
greatest good of the greatest number, to extend 
the helping hand of the State to the unfortunate 
—in a word, to strike that elusive balance 
between the claims of the individual and of 
society. It isa long road, with many windings, 
but no observer can fail to notice the progress 
that is being made. 


JAPAN’S APPROACHING CRISIS 


BITTER struggle is in progress in the 
Japanese parliament, and all signs point 
to the conclusion that the elections of this 
year are to be fought on the straight issue of 
“high taxation.” The emigration question, 
so important in the eyes of the United States, 
has fallen into the background. The one 
fact that to-day overwhelms Japan is that the 
tax rate is at an average of thirty-one dollars 
a head. 

Premier Saionji, the head of the Govern- 
ment party, is held responsible for the enormous 
budget. The principal item against which the 
Opposition makes its fight isthe item of expendi- 
ture for the army, which is out of all proportion 
to the peace-time needs of the nation. These 
extraordinary expenditures, part of the price 
that the Imperial party is willing that the 
people should pay for the ambitions of Japan, 
have been vigorously and consistently opposed 
by the leading commercial interests of the 


-country, led by Baron Shibusawa, the “ Morgan 


of Japan.” His son-in-law, Sakatani, resigned 
his portfolio as Minister of Finance rather 
than support the budget that calls for the 
increased taxation for the support of the 
army. 

In fact, the lines of conflict are clearly drawn 
between the needs of military glory and the 
needs of commercial success. That Japan 


has paid high for its military supremacy 
goes without saying. The cost of living in 
the Empire has increased one-fifth during the 
last five years, while the wage-earning capacity 
The 


of the people has not increased at all. 


GROWING LIBERTY IN 
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prices of the securities that represent the 
railroads and commercial interests of Japan 
reached the lowest point in the history of the 
country in the first weeks of this year. In almost 
every great industry, the last year has witnessed . 
vicious and terribly destructive strikes, due 
to absolute inability on the part of the com- 
panies to pay living wages to their workmen. 

The reaction has not been slow. To-day, 
the masses of people are turning from dreams 
of glory to the contemplation of their own 
actual needs, the falling of the business struc- 
ture, the extreme poverty not only in the great 
cities and industrial centres but also in the 
country at large, the grinding weight of the 
taxes imposed upon the poor. The people 
are well led. The so-called Constitutional 
party in the parliament is barely a minority. 
It has opposed vigorously every step for higher 
taxation. It will go to the country and make 
its appeal directly to the people on the ground 
of their own poverty and want. 

It is the part of common sense, in a com- 
mercial age, to seek first the commercial 
well-being of the nation, and after that the 
military and naval glory of the country. It 
is a healthy sign that Japan has awakened 
from its dreams, and that the best of its 
great statesmen and public men have set 
themselves to the re-building of its fallen 
industries. 

Some well-informed observers declare that 
this doubling and tripling of army and navy 
since the Russian war is in preparation for 
Japan’s open seizure of Manchuria, the idea 
being that behind the comparatively negligible 
Chinese forces the ambitious Islanders will 
find two great European Powers. It is for 
this colossal struggle, they say, that Japan 
is girding up its loins; and the ingenious 
argument is advanced that the nation would 
speedily become bankrupt at the present 
rate. A war with America for instance would 
simply be financial ruin; but an absorption 
of Manchuria would furnish vast resources, 
developed and undeveloped, upon which money 
could be raised at once and which would offer 
the physical outlet for the expansion that is 
so much needed. 


GROWING LIBERTY IN INDIA 


Witl a native boycott against British 
goods in Bengal and with anti-British 
riots in Madras and the Punjab, the history 
of India for last year seems ominous. 
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The people least disturbed by those phe- 
nomena appear to be the English themselves. 
Early in the year, the authorities deported 
a native extremist, Lajpat-Rai, only to send 
him back after a few months to meet a marvel- 
ous reception, as if he were a martyr released 
or a conqueror returning to his triumph. A 
Socialist member of Parliament, Mr. Keir 
Hardie, also visited India and did much to 
encourage and strengthen the extremists who 
lead the anti-British contingent in India. 
TheSedition Meeting Act, a repressive measure, 
has been met by bitter native opposition. 

In spite of all this, the average Briton goes 
upon his way serenely confident, if not un- 
moved. He laughs at the very idea of the fran- 
chise for the Indian natives. He calls the 
recurring disturbances “ growing-pains,”’ and 
reads, with indulgence and even with sym- 
pathy, the impassioned pleas of the Indian 
orators for more voice in the government, 
more volition in the matters of taxation and 
administration. He has no strong objec- 
tion to the natives possessing souls or minds, 
so long as they do not dam the current of 
British control, actual and tangible, over the 
commerce and the production of India. 

Of course, it is absurd to talk of the franchise 
for three hundred millions of people so long 
as they are ruled by a handful of aliens; but 
the definite plans of the moderate element in 
India for a greater codperation and codrdina- 
tion between the natives and the Government 
seem in all respects desirable. 


PRUSSIA IN TURMOIL 


RINCE VON BULOW’S statement in 

the Landtag that the Government would 
not consider either universal suffrage or the 
secret ballot met with the old, old answer. 
Forty thousand Socialists made a great demon- 
stration, parading the streets of Berlin and 
endeavoring to reach the Emperor’s palace; 
the police charged them; a period of fierce 
rioting ensued; and the hundred injured 
protestants helped to increase the resentment 
over the refusal to right these fundamental 
abuses. 

The matter has been two generations in 
coming to a head. Sixty years ago next 
month, the Prussian Government faced open 
revolution — and met it with the concession 
of a vote for every man of twenty-four years. 
But the next year the ruling classes had the 
situation better in hand: they repealed this 
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law; substituting for it an ingenious provision 
called the “‘three-class system.”’ By this plan 
a few of the largest property-holders, who pay 
one-third of the taxes, form class one; the next 
highest tax-payers are class two; and the great 
mass of small tax-payers compose class three. 
Each class chooses a third of the clectors, 
and the non-property holder has no voice at 
all. This system, with the open voting and 
the consequent chances for intimidation, has 
resulted in giving control over the destinies 
of thirty-seven million people to about seven 
million nominally —in reality, to a small 
group of narrow-minded Junkers whose ideas 
are still those of feudal overlords. In some 
sections not 2 per cent. of the people vote 
at all. The people of the middle classes, who 
should naturally save such a situation ultima- 
tely, dare not vote openly, for they are between 
the Scylla of the great land-owners and the 
Charvbdis of the Socialist agitators. 

To add to this burning sense of injustice, 
the Prussian has overwhelming taxes to 
shoulder — with still a deficit of over 
$100,000,000 — compulsory military service, 
and a steady rise in the cost of the necessaries 
of life. 

It is not a pleasant state of affairs to con- 
template, and there are many historical prece- 
dents for the belief that the hard answer of 
the Prussian rulers to these desperate men 
and women will react upon them some day 
with terrible force. 

MEDIAVAL PORTUGAL 
HE assassination of King Carlos of 
Portugal and the Crown Prince brought 
to a close a nineteen-year reign during which 
the Kingdom of Portugal has made little 
progress toward the light. The record of the 
two decades with their constantly changing 


plots and counter-plots, their strange tales. 


of poison, fire, and steel, their never-ceasing 
vigilance, their restless watching and waiting 
for tragedy and disturbance, is not unnaturally 
crowned by the double tragedy of February. 
Portugal has demonstrated its right to be 
considered one of the most backward of the 
civilized nations. 

From the newspaper reports announcing 
the assassination it would appear that the 
strong tendency in Portugal to-day is away 
from monarchy and toward a Red Republic, a 
republic to be founded in blood, maintained by 
the bomb, the pistol, and the knife,and ruled by 
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a group of bloody-handed banditti. A plot 
unearthed only a week before the slaughter 
of the King was alleged to include not only 
the killing of the monarch, but also the killing 
of Prime Minister Franco and the inauguration 
of a regular ‘“‘Reign of Terror” in Lisbon. 

While the average American, reading the 
record of Carlos and his extravagant Queen, 
will sympathize with the desire to get rid of 
such an incubus, and will, perhaps, go farther 
and sympathize also with the mad desire for a 
total sweeping away of the monarchy, few 
will endorse the medieval methods proposed 
for the carrying out of the purpose. The 
sympathy of our people will rather attend the 
young successor to this blood-stained throne, 
King Manuel, the nineteen-year old boy who 
takes up the heavy burden of government in 
that unhappy land. He is described as a 
mere slip of a boy, more French than Portu- 
guese, and all unprepared to assume the terrible 
burden of fear and responsibility that must 
rest upon his shoulders. 

It is sincerely to be hoped, both for Portugal 
itself and for the peace of Europe, that the 
new King will depart widely from the princi- 
ples of his father. In theory, Portugal has 
been a constitutional monarchy, with repre- 
sentative houses of parliament. In effect, the 
King for years past had ridden roughshod 
over the theory and the law. He had ignored 
all efforts to check the ever-increasing deficit, 
and had imposed taxes of fearful weight in 
direct defiance of the Houses, levying them 
by royal mandate alone and collecting them 
solely because the army stood behind him to 
enforce his laws. Despotism has seldom, in 
recent years, gone farther. 

To accomplish this end, the parliament was 
brought under the absolute domination of 
Joao Franco, described by his friends as a 
man of genius, and by his enemies as a monster, 
a cunning, shrewd, but always lying diplomat. 
Under the administration of this man, the 
parliament had become a tool of the King. 
Corruption had become the rule. The alle- 
giance of the upper. classes had been won by 
patronage and gifts without regard to the 
interests of the State. 

The new King rests between the horns of a 
dilemma. If he follow the policy of his father, 
he will almost certainly fall a victim to the 
revolutionary knife or bomb. If he adopt 
the opposite policy, he will be fought to the 
end by the army, the upper classes, and the 


adherents of Franco — or those who will follow 
his ideas in spite of his disgrace and flight. 
The reconciliation of these two armed and 
destructive forces is the task of the young King. 
Humanity will extend him pity, just as the heart 
of the world goes out to that defenseless infant 
who will some day, perchance, become the 
Czar of Russia. 

It has been claimed by Franco that he was 
using his dictatorship as the only effective 
weapon with which to stop the unspeakable 
corruption into which the country had fallen; 
but the suspension of the constitution and the 
high handed measures of repression to which 
he resorted forced the sane Liberal elements 
into temporary alliance with the anarchists. 
The result was the murder of his royal master 
and his own downfall. 


CUBA TO STAND ALONE 


beeen during the first six months 
of 1909, Cuba will make another attempt 
to stand up alone. Secretary Taft recom- 
mends that the American protectorate end 
about March or April of that year. President 
Roosevelt wants the evacuation to take place 
before February tst, that is to say, during his 
tenure of office. 

The report of the Governor of Cuba is 
hopeful, though it seems, to the lay mind, to 
deal largely in generalities rather than in 
specific proofs of the facts alleged. One 
notes, for instance, that the necessary reforms 
in justice, elections, civil service, and many 
other departments of official life have not yet 
been put into effect, in fact, have not yet pro- 
gressed beyond the committee stage. It is 
sincerely to be hoped that something more 
than a committee report on these vital matters 
will form the basis of the nation’s hope for 
decent and effective government in Cuba, 
before the time comes to evacuate. 

The average American is not worrying 
very much over the future of Cuba. The 
people to whom this question is most vital 
are the large moneyed interests who have 
invested heavily in the Island, notably the 
interests identified with the sugar and the 
tobacco trades. They, and the backers of 
electric, power, and railroad companies have 
a large stake in the future of Cuba. They 
are entitled to be heard; but, unfortunately 
for them, the eve of a national election is not 
a good time to obtain the ear of the United 
States Government in the interests of the 
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so-called “trusts.” Justice, it may be, is 
this year tempered not so much with mercy 
as with expediency. 

At any rate, in the words of Secretary Taft, 
“good faith and policy both” are to be con- 
sulted, and the little Cuban Republic is to 
make another attempt to walk, even though 
there are “important interests that would be 
glad to delay our stay there for years.” 


CLIMBING THE LADDER OF PROGRESS 


YECRETARY TAFT’S report on_ the 
progress of the Filipinos is a clear and 
interesting document, containing the first 
definite information from headquarters con- 
cerning the Government view of evacuation. 

Both Mr. Taft and President Roosevelt 
believe it will be a generation at least before 
real self-government can be given to the Filipi- 
nos. From a political point of view, the 
report is a strong plea for an open market in 
the United States for Philippine products. 

The Philippine Assembly is spoken of hope- 
fully, but with an almost indulgent tone of 
paternalism. The Secretary proposes, it is 
true, that the Assembly be permitted, if it 
likes, to establish an agricultural bank; but on 
the whole one is not likely to forget, in reading 
the report, that the Assembly is little more 
than a sort of school for self-government, 
and that only 12 to 15 per cent. of the 
people have the privilege of voting for the 
election of representatives. The Secretary’s 
endorsement of the Assembly’s choice of 
Sefor Osmana as President is frank, but 
hardly official in its tone. 

The Filipinos are at school, learning the 
rudiments of self-government and _ progress. 
There they are likely to continue for another 
generation. Meantime, the United States 
carries the burden, feeling it little, perhaps, to- 
day, and less to-morrow. The sober courage 
of the country will endorse the view of Sec- 
retary Taft that the last thing we must think 
of is the abandonment of the Philippines in 
the present condition of affairs. 


AN AMERICAN BENEFACTOR 


I* the death of Morris K. Jesup, the coun- 
try loses a citizen of the finest American 
type. He combined, to a degree too rare, 
the keenest and most brilliant business in- 
stinct with a breadth and liberality of mind 
that made him a true citizen of the world. 
Looking back over his long career, one finds it 
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difficult to say whether he won most honor 
and success in his long and brilliant tenure of 
the presidency of the New York Chamber of 
Commerce or in his manifold charities and 
philanthropies and his generous support of 
private American enterprise. 

Mr. Jesup was a Wall Street man, a type 
of the fine old school that stands for all the 
best traditions of the banking profession. 
For thirty-two years he carried on a private 
banking business in New York, and at the 
end of that long labor he stood high, not only 
in his chosen profession, but in the confidence 
of his associates and the public. 

At his death he was seventy-eight years 
of age. For nearly forty years he had given 
unselfishly of his time and his money in the 
furthering of philanthropic and public enter- 
prise. Of education, in all its forms, he was 
a firm supporter. His door stood always 
open to such charities as the Deaf and Dumb 
Institute, the Sailors’ Snug Harbor, the 
Y. M. C. A., the Mission and Tract Society, 
the hospital societies, the charitable guilds, 
the churches, and the rescue associations of 
all sorts. The best of his life and his labor 
was given, freely and at great sacrifice, to the 
alleviation of human suffering and the soft- 
ening of human misery. 

Also, he followed Knowledge eagerly. To 
him the American Museum of Natural History 
of New York owes debts it cannot measure. 
To him the scientific world owes the fruit of the 
splendid and successful expedition which in 
1897 made ethnological and archeological .ex- 
ploration along the Columbia River in America 
and the Amoor River in Asia, bringing back 
from the latter many secrets of the frozen 
North. In recognition of the value of this 
service the Czar decorated him with the order 
of St. Stanislaus. Better known, perhaps, is 
his liberal backing of the Peary Expedition, 
which added still more to the world’s knowl- 
edge, and gave to our Museum its high standing 
in the matter of Arctic research. 

At a time of doubt and uncertainty, when 
honorable traditions seem concealed in the 
clouds of distrust, when many honorable 
careers fall into doubt and uncertainty through 
exposure piled on exposure, it is a hope and 
an inspiration to look back upon the career 
of such a man as this. Mr. Jesup was a 
a banker, a Wall Street financier, a typical 
American of the larger type, yet he leaves 
to his country, as the best of his bequests, a 
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reputation unsullied and unstained. That, 


of itself, is the greatest of his triumphs. 
AMERICA’S GREATEST COMPOSER 


HE death of Edward A. MacDowell, at 
the age of forty-seven, removed per- 
haps the only American musical composer 
who had universal recognition as a master of 
his art. Indeed, MacDowell was ahead of 
his time, and his high ambition and tremen- 
dous energy beat against conditions here that 
helped to bring about the nervous breakdown 
which clouded his last two years. He spent 
his student years abroad, at the Paris Con- 
servatory, at Stuttgart, Wiesbaden, Frankfort, 
and Darmstadt. It was admirable training 
for his poetic temperament, both in musical 
thinking and in that patient systematic effort 
at which the Teuton excels. He came under the 
influence of such inspiring personalities as 
Clara Schumann and Liszt’ (who is said to 
have once asked the young American to play 
one of his compositions at a Zurich music 
festival), but in spite of these fourteen years 
of foreign study at the formative age, Mac- 
Dowell remained an American and drew 
his best inspiration from his native land. 
His songs and more ambitious compositions, 
like the “Indian Scribe” and ‘‘New England 
Idylls,” are always sane and healthy. His 
work was subtle but never decadent; and he 
leaves a large measure of accomplishment 
both as a composer and as a teacher who for 
seven years was a fountain of inspiration to 
the students at Columbia University. 


A LITERARY MAN OF YESTERDAY 


R. EDMUND CLARENCE STED- 
MAN was one of the few remaining links 

of our world of letters with the past generation. 
The difference between those times and these 
can hardly be stated more forcefully than by 
recalling that Stedman, in 1861, was the Civil 
War correspondent for the New York World — 
a more incongruous association could hardly 
be imagined to-day. Nor is the comparison 
entirely flattering to our motor-car age, when 
even literature seems to feel the necessity to 
“step lively.” Pegasus is too slow and coy 
a steed for us; doubtless he will shortly be 
ousted by the aeroplane. Mr. Stedman was 
by no means removed from his fellows; on the 
contrary, he had edited a country newspaper, 
had been a member of the New York Stock 
Exchange for thirty years, and, by reason of his 
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social temperament and his presidency of 
the American Copyright League and the Na- 
tional Institute of Arts and Letters, was always 
a man among men. But he never lost a cer- 
tain fine “old-fashioned”’ attitude of reverence 
toward literature; he fought vigorously for the 
dignity of letters and of the author; and his 
influence was ever toward the uplifting of 
literary work to a place a little above that of 
sordid commercialism. Add to this, his not- 
able achievements as a poet (he left eight 
volumes of verse); as a critic who produced 
“The Poets of America” and “The Victorian 
Poets,” and as a voluminous editor — and it 
is apparent what a loss has been sustained. 


GUESSWORK AT PANAMA 


HE United States is engaged in a task 
at Panama that may call for the ex- 
penditure of anywhere from $250,000,000 to 
$500,000,000. This is the gist of the state- 
ment made before the Senate Committee on 
Interoceanic Canals, by Colonel Goethals, chair- 
man of the Isthmian Canal Commission, the 
man responsible, above all others, for the 
carrying on of the work. 

It is as well to confess that uncertainty, ex- 
pressed in nine figures, is not a comfortable 
frame of mind, even for a nation so rich and 
so reckless with money as is this nation. Prob- 
ably, in the long run, it will make little diff- 
erence whether the cost is the lower figure 
or the higher. Yet it seems a trifle foolish, 
after three or four years of hard work, after 
two large bond issues, after many tons of ink 
have been wasted in demonstration after 
demonstration, after hundreds of thousands 
of dollars have been spent in survey after sur- 
vey, that this business-like nation should be 
obliged to satisfy itself with the off-hand esti- 
maie of Col. Goethals: 

“Oh, anywhere from $250,000,000 to 
$500,000,000 will measure the cost!”’ 

Would it be too much to ask that the Gov- 
ernment use, in its measures at Panama, a 
little more of the business exactness required 
from the spenders of private capital, and a 
little less of the splendid generalities that 
characterize the estimates of cost of Govern- 
ment work, both Federal and state? When 
a group of capitalists undertakes, for instance, 
to build a great new trunk-line through the 
Sierras, or to push a new tunnel under the 
North River at New York, the people who 
are going to supply the money want to know, 
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roughly, how much it is going to cost. They 
feel, rightly or wrongly, that they ought to 
know. They think that the men responsible 
for the plan are also responsible for this in- 
formation. The Government might, with 
profit to itself, consult the specifications and 
estimates filed by the Pennsylvania Railroad 
before it created its first fifty-million dollar 
debt for the building of its tunnels. 
Undoubtedly the chairman of the Com- 
mission, when he made his statement, knew 
what he was talking about. It is true that 
those in charge cannot guess the cost of that 
canal within two hundred millions of dollars. 
This being so, the people may conclude that 
the higher figure will, in the long run, prove too 
low. Is it not about time that the Government 
furnished to the public all of the information 
and all of the estimates that it has in its posses- 
sion and that it can get from reliable sources? 
Every six months or so, new bonds will be is- 
sued to finance the work. Does not the rule 
of publicity in finance, so rigorously enforced 
and so eloquently talked about at Washington, 
demand from the Government, on behalf of 
the people who will be ultimately responsible 
for these debts, as full and as clear a state 
ment as can be made, to cover both the uses 
to which the funds have been put and the 
total of future demands for such funds? 


A WATERWAY UP THE ALPS 


T has become almost a truism that a 
modern engineer can do anything that he 

is asked to do, provided only that he has the 
funds at his disposal. It will, therefore, not 
surprise the engineers, however much it may 
startle the layman, to learn that Italian engi- 
neers have projected a canal, to cost about 
$100,000,000 or more, to open a new waterway 
from Genoa to the Lake of Constance, high 
up in the Alps. 

The project is not visionary. It is backed 
by the King of Italy, planned by Caminada, 
a noted Milanese engineer, and approved by 
very influential senators and others high in 
the government of Italy. From this distance 
the cost mentioned seems enormous, but that 
is merely because we fail to understand the 
trade conditions of Europe. 

To-day the traffic of this whole central re- 
gion is drained to the northern ports, Antwerp 
and Rotterdam in particular, despite the fact 
that Genoa is only about half of the distance 
irom the region where the traffic originates. 





OF EVENTS 


Italy, therefore, intends to supplement the 
geography of the situation, and to gain for 
itself the immense forwarding trade to and 
from this region. 


Commerce is an inexorable master, in 
Europe no less than in this country. Glancing 


over the enormous engineering feats of latter 
days, the Atbara barrage, the Isthmian Canal, 
the improvement of our waterways, the mooted 
canal from the Great Lakes to the Atlantic, one 
is driven to the conviction that commerce is, 
in truth, the most imperious ruler that ever 
drove men and races onward. 


THE PUBLIC AND THE FORESTS 


I’ seems likely that the Currier bill, or some 
similar one, appropriating the money 
necessary to create national forests in the 
Appalachian and White Mountains, will be 
passed before Congress adjourns. The preser 
vation of the Appalachian forests is of particu- 
lar importance because they contain the 
greatest remaining supply of hard wood in 
the country and because among them are the 
headwaters of more than two-thirds of the 
navigable streams of the United States. With 
these headwaters protected, floods may be 
controlled, navigation improved, and_ elec- 
tricity generated by water-power. The follow- 
ing letter from Mr. Augustine T. Smythe, of 
Charleston, S. C., gives forcibly one of the 
many reasons for the measure. 

“In the Carolinas and Georgia, there is 
invested in cotton mills, run by water-power 
alone, over $40,000,000. The horse-power 
utilized is almost 106,000. The spindles 
turned number approximately — 2,800,000. 
They consume annually nearly 900,000 bales 
of cott6n, worth when manufactured over 
$70,000,000. The hands employed number 
60,000. Counting families, 240,000 people 
are dependent upon these mills. This vast 
industry faces destruction. The cutting of 
the Appalachian forest means its end. A 
National Forest Reserve in the Appalachian 
in the only salvation.”’ 

On January 30th there gathered in Wash 
ington, in support of the bill, governors, for- 
esters, and geologists of the interested states, 
delegations from commercial bodies, from the 
National Lumbermen’s Association, the Amer- 
ican Civic Association, and the Institute of 
Electrical Engineers (interested in the conser 
vation of water-power); in all about two hun 
dred delegates. Against their concerted attack, 


























ONE LAW 
Speaker Cannon, who has long blocked the 
Appalachian bill, is reported to have said: 

“T don’t see how I can hold out against it. 
When New England and the South get to 
gether on a proposition, it isa hard combination 
to beat.” 

Whenever the people become really alive to 
their interests, the professional politician, 
even from a point of vantage, ‘‘cannot hold 
out against” them. ‘The cheerful fact about 
the forests is that the public is interested 
and well-informed enough to demand _ their 
protection. 


THE INLAND WATERWAYS 


NLOSELY connected with the preservation 

/ of the forests, but not so generally before 
the public, is the control of the inland water- 
ways. There are many projects planned: 
a ship-canal from the Great Lakes to the 
Mississippi; inside canals along the Atlantic 
Coast; various improvements in the Missis- 
sippi and its tributaries; a system of storage 
reservoirs in the Appalachians, described in 
this magazinc, and many others. To make 
one great, comprehensive plan for dealing 
with all the waterways and stop the haphazard 
work on the problem, the President has ap- 
pointed the Inland Waterways Commission. 
After much investigation, it is now preparing a 
voluminous report. This will be issued before 
the meeting of the conference for the preser- 
vation of the national resources between the 
President and the governors of all the states 
in May. From this notable and unique 
gathering —there has never been such a 
conference before —there should come a 
great plan for the improvement and use of 
our rivers, prepared by recognized authorities 
an b-cked by the national and state execu- 
tives, and so thoroughly placed before the 
nation that it will be in little danger of muti- 
lation by small politicians, or of death through 
public indifference. 


THE ENGLISH LABOR PARTY TURNS SOCIALIST 


HE Labor Party of England took a 

momentous step late in January. The 
great conference at Hull, after protracted 
and thorough debate, adopted the following 
resolution : 


“That the time has arrived when the Labor 
Party should have as a definite object the social- 
ization of the means of production and distribution 
and exchange, to be controlled by a democratic 
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State in the interest of the entire community, and 
the complete emancipation of Labor from thc 
domination of capitalism and landlordism, with 
the establishment of social and economic equality 
between the sexes.” 


This seems ‘‘to commit the Labor Party 
in a very complete sense to Socialism’’— an 
event of the utmost significance when one 
considers that there are already 41 Labor 
members in Parliament. It is true that the 
conference was far from unanimous, and 
it will take much diplomacy and careful 
management on the part of the extreme leaders 
to hold together a party which has taken so 


‘radical a step by a vote of 510,000 to 459,000. 


But it means a clear marking out of the lines on 
which Labor proposes to fight in England, and 
it is the most definite programme of Socialism 
yet put forward by an organization with real 
voting power and a full treasury behind it. 


ONE LAW FOR LABOR AND CAPITAL 


N THE light of these rather sensational 
happenings in England and of the jubilant 
announcement by one of the Socialist organs 
that this party has grown in the United States 
from 2,000 in 1888 to something over half a 
million to-day, the labor decisions by the 
Supreme Court last month are most notable. 
For there has beén a growing feeling that we 
were in grave danger at some points of being 
urged by Labor interests into special and 
unfair legislation. 

Two most important cases were decided 
almost simultaneously by the Court. 

(1) That section of the Erdmann law (enacted 
ten years ago) which forbade railroads or 
other interstate carriers to discriminate against 
an employee because of membership in a 
labor union was declared unconstitutional. 
The court held this to be ‘‘an arbitrary inter- 
ference with the liberty of contract which no 
Government can legaily justify in a free land”’; 
and this ‘invasion of personal liberty as well 
as of the right of property” is consequently 
nullified. 

(2) Most fundamental of all was the pro 
nouncement against boycotting, to which 
labor has so frequently resorted in its battles 
of late years. A Connecticut hat-manufacturer 
brought. suit for $80,000 damages against 
200 members of the local union, alleging that 
they had suffered to this amount in their 
interstate trade by reason of the open and 
relentless boycott established by the union. 
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The Supreme Court held unanimously that 
a case within the anti-trust statute was set 
up, and the manufacturers are consequently in 
a position to recover from the boycotters three 
times the amount of the damages they have 
sustained, in accordance with the Sherman 
law. 

Nothing could be more gratifying to the 
sound common sense of the average citizen 
than this decision. The boycott is unfair 
and un-American; now that our highest court 
has pronounced it illegal, we may hope that 
it will become a less popular weapon in labor 
quarrels. 

The ordinary business man, too, who has been 
at times fearful and upset by sensational 
political developments and by ill-considered 
legislative experiments and proposals, will 
take fresh courage from this new evidence 
of a sane restraining power which can be 
relied on. We may count on progress but not 
on recklessness. 


WHY THE RAILROADS KILL 


HE partial record of train accidents in 
1907 published by the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission shows that more than five 
thousand people were killed and more than 
seventy-six thousand injured on American 
roads in that year. This includes only passen- 
gers and employees. In all probability, the 
number of ‘‘other persons” killed and injured 
is larger than the totals given above. 

The report has been very carefully analyzed 
by Mr. W. H. Boardman, editor of the 
Railroad Gazette. His analysis shows that 
the lack of proper railroad discipline is the 
greatest contributory cause to the slaughter. 
Behind that lack of discipline the critic finds 
one compelling cause, a cause against which 
the general manager has struggled in vain. 
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It is the labor union. Mr. Boardman makes 
the flat statement that the labor unions are 
arrayed against the general manager in 
practically every effort he makes to eliminate 
inefficient men, or to establish a code of 
discipline that will be really efficient. 

It is a serious charge. It finds substan- 
tiation in careful articles in the Evening Post, 
the Adlantic Monthly, and many other publi- 
cations. More than that, it is confirmed by 
every general manager who will consent to 
talk about it. Mr. Boardman points his 
opinion very clearly by the statement that 
“the unions have more authority in the em- 
ployment and discharge of train crews and 
enginemen than has the management on 
every railroad except the Reading and _ the 
Burlington. 

In the Adlantic, Mr. J. O. Fagan, himself 
a labor-union man, makes the same flat state- 
ment in very startling words: 

‘For a great many years the influence of the 
railroad labor organizations has been consist- 
ently exerted not only to raise wages and to 
improve conditions, which, of course, is per- 
fectly proper and justifiable, but also to 
nullify discipline, to destroy personal man- 
agement and authority, and to obliterate from 
all schedules and working agreements any 
reference to or consideration for the paramount 
interests of the traveling public.” 

The killing by our railroads is a ‘national 
disgrace. The cause of it is manifold. .The 
demand for excessive speed, the lack of proper 
crossings, of fences, of guards, of watchmen, 
the innate recklessness of our people, the un- 
bridled competition on the main lines are all 
contributory causes. To these must be added, 
as the most important single causc, this lament- 
able lack of discipline, traceable, in part at 
least, to the labor union as an institution. 


PERMANENT INVESTMENT IS NOW BEST 


HE wise investor is not to-day seeking 
temporary investments for his funds. 
If in the first half of 1907 he put his 

money into notes and maturing bonds, he should 
now be seeking an opportunity to sell his notes 
and short bonds, taking up good long-term 
bonds or gilt-edge stocks, if his taste lies that 


way, so that for many years to come he 
may enjoy the larger revenue that comes to 
the buyer who gets high-class investments 
at low prices. 

The exact moment of highest profit in 
making this change came in November last. 
In its financial article in the November 
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number, THE WoRLD’s Work pointed out the 
fact that the shrewd buyer who had saved 
from 5 per cent. to 15 per cent. of his capital 
by selling bonds in the early months of the 
year and by buying short-term notes of the 
standard railroads should sell his notes, or at 
any rate cease to buy more notes, and seek 
permanent investments for his capital. Judg- 
ing by letters received from investors in the 
meantime, many followed this advice. The 
letters continue to come,. many of them asking 
whether or not the advance in high-class 
bonds since that date has changed the situation 
enough to vitiate the advice given at that 
time. 

To a certain extent, the market prices have 
lessened the advantage to be gained; but, 
on the whole, the high-grade bonds are still 
the better of the two classes of investment. 
I do not advise purchasing high-grade bonds 
with money that may be needed in business 
or in buying a house, or in any other pursuit 
within the next two or three years. If a man 
has a sum of money saved for a definite pur- 
pose and is likely to want it before, say, 1g15, 
he had better invest it in notes or bonds ma- 
turing about the time that he expects to use 
the money. Only in that way can he be 
certain of his whole principal and interest. 

If, for instance, one has funds withdrawn 
from business, and expects that in July or 
August, 1908, he will want it again in his busi- 
ness, he had better not tie it up in long bonds. 
If he cannot loan it on six months’ loans in his 
own locality, he can buy, for instance, a block 
of Utah & Northern first-mortgage 7 per cent. 
bonds, which will fall due and be paid on 
July 1st. Any good bond house can get 
them for him, probably to give him 6 per cent. 
interest. The money is certain, because the 
bonds are a first-mortgage on part of the Union 
Pacific, and come ahead of all of the big bond 
issues of that company, as well as all of the 
stocks. There.are many other similar bonds, 
so far as maturity goes; these are cited merely 
as an example. A man may get good bonds 
to mature on the first day of almost every 
month of every year, and may learn in that 
way exactly what interest he will get and 
exactly when he will have his principal. 

This method, which is a special kind of 
investment, is here outlined because it is 
thought that many millions of dollars have 
been taken out of business for the time being. 
There is no need to let funds of this sort lie 
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idle. Few men are in a position to make 
loans of their money in commerce, as the 
banks do. Every business man who has idle 
funds should at least take the trouble to look 
into this scientific and sensible method of 
gaining some return from the money which 
he has been compelled to take out of his busi- 
ness. It must be added that funds, if well 
invested in this way, are not tied up, because 
the investment can be turned over at any time 
in the market at practically the same price 
paid for it. If business should improve 
faster than expected, the funds to carry it on 
will be almost as handy as though they lay 
in the bank. 

For the average investor, who wants a long 
and a steady return from his money at a good 
rate, the high-grade bond market is to-day 
the proper field for study. It is true that the 
short-term notes and bonds will give him 
6 per cent., or even more, while the bond 
market will not pay much over 5 per cent. 
at best; but there is little advantage to the 
average buyer in getting 6 per cent. for a 
couple of years and then taking his chances 
in reinvesting his funds. Judged by past 
history, he may not be able to get more than 
44 per cent. on bonds that he will buy at that 
time, bonds which would to-day yield 5 
per cent. 

Briefly, then, I propose to take up some of 
the more important points to be considered 
in making long-term investments in good 
bonds at the present time. To make the 
matter concrete, the writer recently directed 
a fund of $15,000 for an English investor who 
is not at all familiar with the American mar- 
ket. He wanted to be “comfortable” in his 
investment. He desired to be as far removed 
from bankruptcy, or other financial compli 
cation, as possible. 

The advice given to him was to buy only 
the bonds of the strongest railroads in this 
country. The final selection gave him bonds 
of the New Haven, the Pennsylvania, the 
Chicago, Burlington & Quincy, and the 
Lake Shore. Some of the securities were 
short-term, and the net return from the fund 
is nearly 6 per cent. It will surprise a good 
many people to learn that such an investment 
could be made in the securities of these 
railroads. 

To-day, looking for an investment that will 
run for more than ten years, one should first 
study these same roads, adding to the list, 
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perhaps, the Chicago and Northwestern, the 
Great Northern, and the Illinois Central. 
These seven railroads make, perhaps, the 
“select list” of our American rails. To them 
the conservative investor may turn with per- 
fect confidence that their bonds will give him 
ample security for principal and interest. 
What bond, of each railroad in the list, 
will give an investor the best net revenue for 
a ten-year period or longer? Which one, or 
two, of the bonds picked out will be most 
satisfactory? These are the questions that the 
average investor will want answered. By way 
of definite information, the best-paying bond 
of each road is indicated below, with the rate 
of interest to be gained by buying it at about 
the present prices, and holding it until it is 


paid off: 

Road Bond Rate V ield 
Pennsylvania Long Isl. ref., 1949 4% $4.60 
New Haven Debenture, convertible 6% 5-00 
Lake Shore N. Y. C. Equip., 1918, etc. 5% 5-10 
Northwestern Debenture, 1921 5% 4.90 
Gt. Northern C. B. & Q. coll., 1921 4% 4.60 
Ill. Central Coll. Trust, 1952 4% 4.30 
Burlington Iowa Div. s.f., 1919 5% 4.60 


It will be seen at once that in this field 
there are not many chances to get really cheap 
bonds. If I were to select for the average 
investor from this list, the choice would fall 
to the New Haven new debentures and the 
equipment trust notes recently issued by the 
New York Central. They bear the guaranty 
of the Lake Shore, Michigan Central, Big 
Four, and Chicago, Indiana & Southern — 
in addition to that of the New York Central. 
They mature on November tst, and can be 
bought to come due in any year from 1908 to 
1922. 

The New Haven bonds are peculiar, prob- 
ably because they were sold during the panic 
period and had to be peculiar in order to find 
any kind of a market. In fact, the reason 
why these bonds and the New York Central 
notes are probably the cheapest of the list is 
found in the fact that both issues were ‘“‘emer- 
gency issues’’— that is, were put out during the 
present stringency. Probably, when times 
come back to normal, these two bonds will be 
hard to buy at their present prices. 

This is the narrowest possible field for in- 
vestment. I do not believe that the average 
investor need confine himself to it. It is 
outlined to give some guidance to the people 
who want to be owners of bonds that repre- 
sent only the very strongest of our railroads, 
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and to get the best possible results out of such 
investment. 

The search of the average: man for. invest- 
ments will carry him away from these bonds, 
except, perhaps, the two issues selected above 
and some of the more recent debenture issucs 
by the Lake Shore and the New Haven. 
Full information about these newer issues 
may be obtained from any manual of bonds, 
or from any banking-house. The bond 
dealers are always glad to send such informa- 
tion to anvone who wants it, whether he be 
a customer or not. If aman writes to a bond 
house of high standing, and asks it to send 
him information about bonds from time to 
time, he will probably receive all the infor- 
mation he may want. A_ specific question 
about any issue will also be attended to, with- 
out any expense to the questioner. 

Probably the best field for the average man 
to-day lies in the class of bonds that are’ 
usually called “middle-class.” They may be 
first-mortgage bonds on pretty good railroads, 
second-mortgages on very good railroads, gen 
eral mortgages, refunding mortgages, converti 
ble bonds, or even debenture bonds on strong 
railroads. It is a big, broad class, including 
nearly all the bond issues that make up three- 
quarters of the railroad bond _ transactions 
on the New York Stock Exchange. 

A few of these issues of bonds are noted 
below, with about the return that may be 
obtained by purchasing them to-day. Two 
months ago, many of them sold at prices from 
5 to 12 per cent. lower than their present 
prices. Yet, to-day, they are nearly all many 
points lower than the. high price at which 
they have sold within the past four years: 


Bond Vield 
Atchison, convertible 5’s $5.10 
Rock Island refunding 4’s 5.00 
Norfolk & Western divisional 4’s 4.80 
St. Louis & San Francisco refunding 4’s 5-50 
Southern Pacific refunding 4’s 4.70 
Oregon Short Line refunding 4's 4.80 
Colorado & Southern refunding 43's 5-40 


These are pretty good bonds to give such 
returns. One in the list, the Rock Island 
Refunding 4’s, is legal for savings banks in 
New York. The others are not legal. Prac 
tically all of the bonds are new issues, having 
been created within the last few years. They 
are “junior” to the older issues of the same 
companies; that is, they all have other bond 
issues that have a claim on the property com- 
ing ahead of the claim of these bonds. 
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AN AMERICAN ARTIST IN THE SAHARA 


ITS LANDSCAPE OF RIOTOUS COLORS AND THE PICTURESQUENESS OF ITS 
PEOPLES — THE CARAVAN COMMERCE OF A SEA OF SAND-DUNES AND OASES 


BY 


CHARLES WELLINGTON FURLONG 


(AN ADVENTUROUS ILLUSTRATOR WHO WENT TO THE GREAT DESERT FOR HIS MATERIAL, AND WHO IS NOW IN PATAGONIA) 


half of North Africa, the Great 

Desert is screened from Europe by the 
Atlas Mountains, whose lofty peaks cut a 
ragged line along the sapphire vault above 
them. At their base the Mediterranean, under 
the yellow light of the southern sun, breaks 
unceasingly against the dark coast-rocks in 
a glistening band of gold which at night, like 
a scimitar, flashes in phosphorescent streams 
of silver fire. 

For a thousand miles along the eastern 
half of the continent, the Desert meets the 
coast and its golden sands blend green with 
the blue of the sea. But here nature, as 
though timid at thus baring the Desert to the 
men and the winds of the north, has shrunk 
back the coast-line three hundred miles from 
the highways of water-travel and lined the 
barren shores with hidden reefs and danger- 
ous quicksands. 

The desert eagle soaring far above the tawny 
surface of the Sahara looks down on great, 


| NOR a thousand miles along the western 


wonderfully shaped sand-reaches; here merg- 
ing softly into broad expanses of desert grass, 
or creased where dry river-beds have been 
etched into the plains; there vignetting among 
the foothills of heat-soaked mountain ranges 
whose loftiest peaks are crowned with turbans 
of snow. 

The fertile littoral and the mountainous 
region of Barbary, which extends as far back as 
the high plateau lands, are called by Arabs the 
Tell. It is a remarkably rich grain-producing 
country. Then comes the territory which 
they designate the Sahara — a country of vast 
tablelands over which is sprinkled a veritable 
archipelago of oases. Here, under the shad- 
ows of their date palms, the inhabitants grow 
gardens and graze flocks and herds on the 
open pasturages. Due to the imperfection of 
geographical knowledge, the name Sahara 
was erroneously applied by Europeans to the 
entire region of the Great Desert. Beyond these 
tablelands of the Sahara lies what to the Arabs 
is the rea! Desert, called Guebla, or South, a 
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vague term applying not only to the arid 
wastes which we call the Sahara, but also to 
its hinterland, the Sudan. 


THE PEOPLE OF THE DESERT 


The native races who people these three 
great natural divisions of northern Africa 
may be classed under three heads — Ber- 
bers, Arabs, and Blacks. The Berbers are 
descendants of the countless Semitic hordes 
which centuries ago came from no one knows 
where and settled throughout the mountains 
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HAGGLING AND BANTERING IN THE MAR 


The Berber race is best represented in Bar- 
bary by the wild Kabyles of the Atlas, and in 
the heart of the Sahara by the fierce desert 
buccaneers, the Tuaregs, only by whose leave 
the trader passes south of the plateau lands. 
Moor and Bedouin best typify the Arabs; 
the Moor is a town-dwelling Arab, the Bed- 
ouin a nomad. Of the Blacks there are two 
classes, the bond and the free. 

In the vilayet of Tripoli there is a con- 
trolling Turkish army. In almost every town 
of Barbary is the Oriental Jew, while people 
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KET-PLACE 


“Here the human streams of brilliantly-garbed Orientals converge, then widen out into a great, confetti-covered lake” 


and plateau lands. The Arabs are the pro- 
geny of those Islamites who swept like a 
whirlwind out of Arabia across the African 
deserts and the vales of Spain till their scim- 
itars flashed on the banks of the Loire and 
the muezzin’s call echoed through the valleys 
of the Basques. Lastly, there are the itinerant 
Blacks, who in small tribes have wandered 
north from the Sudan, or have been driven up 
under the crack of the slave-whip. All these 
people profess Mohammedanism, and intermar- 
rying to some extent has gone on for centuries. 


of the Christian nations vary numerically in 
the different states, according to their interests. 


THE GLORIES OF THE DESERT’S COLOR SCHEME 


The daily aspect of the Sahara is the reverse 
of that. of our country, for in the Desert 
the landscape is light against the sky, which 
in color so nearly complements the orange 
sand as to greatly intensify the contrast. When 
day breaks on the Sahara, the sun shoots long 
shafts of roseate light through the interstices 
of the palms; their dark red-violet shadows 
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wriggle and blend away over the gray-pinks 
and greens of the dew-wet sands. Soon the 
violet mists have turned to gold and day has 
spread its brazen mantle on the sun-scorched 
desert. You feel the strange weirdness, the 
uncanny solitude, the oppressive heat and 
monotony which make the day’s work a 
constant fight against fatigue, ennui, and 
sometimes sun-madness. Watch the sun sink 
and the color of its light sift through space as 
through gems; there, where the blue sky lowers 
to the hot sand, it might have filtered through 
some green peridot of the Levant. Such 
are some of the aspects of the Desert whose 
charm places one under a spell which is be- 
yond the power of words to make real to the 
imagination of one who has never seen it. 


A RIDE THROUGH DESERT SANDS 


It is little wonder that the ancients saw in 
the Sahara, dark-dotted with oases, the graphic 
simile of the leopard’s skin. It was on this 
leopard’s_ skin that one mid-July day I looked 
from under the broad lip of my sun-helmet 
across the desert wastes of Tripoli. The call 
of those limitless reaches is as subtle and insidi- 
ous as must be that of the snow-fields of the 
Arctic. Listening to it, one is beguiled onward 
against the gentle pressure of its capricious 
southeast breezes, under which the date-palms 
nod their graceful crests over the murmuring 
oases, 

No sound but the short scuff of our horses 
and the creaking saddle-leathers broke the 
stillness; no shadows except our own painted 





ARAB AND BLACK CARAVANEERS 
“The men who conduct the caravans have neither horses nor tents” 


splashes of azure fell upon the orange sand. 
South, the almost interminable African main 
reached out to the land of the Blacks; west 
to east it swept the whole width of Africa. 
I realized that even at the Red Sea it merely 
paused for a moment at the brink, then dipped 
beneath the limpid waters and continued across 
Arabia, Persia, and into northern India, 
covering altogether about twice the area of 
the United States. Many miles behind me 
white-walled, bastioned Tripoli lay on the 
edge of the coast like a great silver shell in a 
stretch of golden sand, and I felt that somehow 
I had drawn back the veil of ages. 

Tripoli, a vilayet of about 35,000 people, is 
the nearest point on the coast to the central 
Sudan; consequently, it is the focal point 
of the great trans-Saharan trade routes. It 
is the headquarters of the Pasha, commander- 
in-chief of the Turkish army of occupation. 
No Occidental stranger enters the country 
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A CARAVAN OF THE COMPAGNIE SAHARIENNE BREAKING CAMP 
“Day has spread its brazen mantle on the sun-scorched desert” 
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without a viséed passport and no one is sup- 
posed to go into the Desert back of the town 
without special permission from Constanti- 
nople, which is almost impossible to obtain. 
However, through the influence of friends in 
Tripoli, permission to travel through the 
Desert was given me by the Pasha, but I was 
spied upon over the greater part of my route. 
My outfit was composed of three Tripolines, 
two horses, and a large pack-donkey. Beside 
me, on a dapple-gray stallion, rode old Mu- 
raiche, my head Arab. His hooked nose was 
like a vulture’s beak, and his crafty eyes looked 
out from a bronzed and wrinkled physiognomy. 
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My trail sometimes led through districts 
of clayey, sandy soil over which desert 
grasses undulated softly in the hot wind; 
here the trail was hard-packed and _ easily 
discernible. Where it descended into the 
dried river-beds, the tread of generations of 
camels had worn ravines ten or twelve fect 


deep. These interlaced like the paths of a 
maze, and passing through them with a 


caravan was like a constant game of hide- 
and-seek, for every man, camel, and donkey 
took his own course. During the greater 
part of the year these river-beds are veritable 
ovens of heat, but in winter they become 





SAHARAN DANCING-GIRLS, MANY OF WHOM HAVE A STRANGE, BARBARIC BEAUTY 


Ahead of us my other men—Ali, an Arab of 
the lower class, and Mohammed, a: powerful 
Berber—trudged ankle-deep in the sand beside 
the donkey. Sometimes we varied the monot- 
ony of the march by linking ourselves to some 
caravan which, like a colossal sand-viper, 
twisted its way among the sand-dunes. 

It is a mistake to consider the Desert one 
great waste of level sand. Sand there is in 
abundance, but there are also rocky areas, 
high mountains, and tablelands over which 
sweep the cold, penetrating winds of the 
African winter. Snow even has been known 
to fall in the highlands. But after the rains 


in the spring the whole country seems to 
burst forth in a wealth of flora. 





raging torrents in which men and animals 
frequently lose their lives. In the sandy 
areas the trails are often mere directions and 
the Arab’s compass is the sun and the stars, 
for the passing sandstorm not only quickly 
obliterates all tracks but sometimes a single 
one changes the topography of the land- 
scape. 

One day we rode our exhausted horses 
under a temperature of 155 degrees in the sun. 
There was no shade except our own shadows, 
and these we tried to throw upon our horses’ 
heads as much as possible, for we had little 
hope of their surviving the hard pull over 
the last stretch of mountain trail. Almost every 
step was a stumble, and it was a staggering 
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A STREET SCENE IN A DESERT TOWN 
“The light sifted through a rainbow of sand-dust” 
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gait that at nightfall brought us to a small 
town, where we halted for two days to recuper- 
ate. At times, the heat on the Desert is so 
oppressive that respiration is difficult. 


THE CARAVANS OF COMMERCE 


For centuries these trails have been the high- 
ways of traffic, the great arteries of the Desert 
oft red-painted with the life-blood of cara- 
vans; The respect paid to the adventurous 
caravaneer is no small criterion of the fatigues 
and dangers which attend the traveler. Cara- 
vans vary in size from that of some nomadic 





FURLONG’S CAMP IN 
MOHAMMED AND ALI 
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trader or esparto-picker, who trudges beside 
his few camels on his way to some _ local 
market, to the great trans-Sahara trade cara- 
vans which I have known to number 13,000 
camels, not to mention donkeys, goats, sheep, 
and dogs Such a caravan is rarely met with: 
it takes a year or more to outfit; thousands 
of dollars are invested by Arabs and Jewish 
merchants, and men and animals must be 
carefully selected. Its numerical strength is 
increased by smaller caravans whose sheiks, 
believing in the safety of numbers, often delay 
their own departure for months. 

Moving south from Tripoli, it must cover 
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some 1,500 miles of arid desert before it reaches 
one of the important marts of the Sudan — 
Bornu, Wadai, Kuka, or Kano. Tribute 
and homage are exacted on the route by the 
Tuaregs, who in return give safe convoy to 
the caravan, often by arrangement extending 
this through adjoining territory. These swar- 
thy guardians, mounted on their lurching 
camels, invariably prove true to their trust, 
defending the caravan with all the ferocity 
of their leonine natures. 

After many stops and leaving many animals 
and some men to the vultures, the caravan, 


OF THREE PALMS IN AN OASIS. 
THE BACKGROUND 


THE SHADE 


IN 


if fortunate, reaches its destination. ‘There 
its merchandise — mostly Manchester goods, 
silk, raw silk, and cotton goods, but including 
amber, beads, etc.—is bartered for the pro- 
ducts of the Sudan: skins, ivory, ostrich 
feathers, guinea corn, and gold-dust. A year, 
perhaps, after its arrival it begins the return 
voyage with a cargo likely enough amounting 
to nearly a million dollars in value; and it is 
a gamble whether it ever reaches Tripoli. 





THE CREW OF A DESERT FLEET 


The men who conduct the caravans have 
neither horses nor tents. Most of them walk 
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the entire “voyage” of from six to eleven 
months each way. Occasionally a_ carava- 
neer may mount a lightly burdened camel (if 
such can be found) or stride some patient, 
trudging donkey. I once saw one of these little 
beasts on the way to market supporting a cor- 
pulent Arab, a bag of corn, and a live sheep. 
Now andagain the littledonkey showedits fatigue 
and disgust by lying down in the road. Noth- 
ing of that nature, though, could disturb the 
imperturbable son of Allah, who held in place 
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saddle, which is undoubtedly the model from 
which our Western stock-saddle originated. 
The horse-riding Tuaregs have a stirrup which 
in size is the other extreme of that used by 
the Arabs, it being just large enough to admit 
the big toe. Those Tuaregs who infest the 
northern deserts, and the Asgar and Kelowis 
Tuaregs who control the Tripoli-Sudan routes, 
use the riding camel. 

I have never seen men of a trade caravan 
carry tents. They wear a heavy woolen 


MOHAMMED BREWING TEA IN THE DESERT “KITCHEN.” MURAICHE IN THE BACKGROUND 


the corn and the sheep and stood astride the 
ass, forcing it to lift him as it regained its feet. 

The horse is used only for riding. Some 
fine breeds are found among certain tribes 
of the Tuaregs and others in the extreme 
south, or are owned by the wealthy Arabs of 
Barbary. ‘Those seen about the towns and 
oases are ordinary specimens and are abomi- 
nably treated The Arab generally uses 
a cruel bit, goads his horse unmercifully with 
the sharp corners of his broad, scoop-like 
stirrups of steel, and has a bad habit of drawing 
it up sharply outofafullrun. He is greatly 
aided in this feat by the character of the Arab 


outer garment called a “baracan.” This 
answers all their immediate needs in the way 
of clothing. In its loose folds the native 
carries anything from his shoes to his coarse 
staple food, barley bread. At one caravan- 
sary I found Mohammed rinsing my dishes in 
some stagnant water and carefully wiping 
them on his baracan, which bore all the hall- 
marks of a family heirloom. In winter the 
baracan is a protection against the chilling 
winds, in summer against the intense heat. 
When the mid-day halt is made, Mohammed 
casts off the loads from either side of the 
recumbent camels and with his baracan 
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constructs an improvised tent, propped up 
with gun or stick. 


ISLES IN A SEA OF SAND 


Oases practically determine the courses of 
the trade routes. The size of an oasis, like 
that of a caravan, is not a fixed quantity but 
may vary from a few date-palms around a 
desert spring to areas over which thousands 
of these “hermits,” as the Arabs call the 
palms, raise their delicate shafts. The town 
of Tripoli is in an oasis about a mile wide 
which stretches its palm fringe five miles along 
the coast; one oases south of Algeria contains 
over 280,000 trees, and the oases of Tuat, 
south of Morocco, cover many square miles 
of territory. The word oasis originally meant 
a habitation, which in turn necessarily signi- 
fied the presence of water, but to-day it has 
become so modified as to mean any cultivated 
spot. Oases are practically all inhabited; most 
of them are the result of man’s planting and 
in many sandy regions a constant warfare 
must be waged by him against the encroach- 
ing sands. 

Water may be struck in almost any part of 
the Sahara and brought to the surface by 
artesian wells, which are destined to be im- 
portant factors in its development. The 
presence of water there is perhaps not diffi- 
cult to explain. One follows a river, which 
gradually lessens as the distance from 
its source increases until it is finally lost — 
drunk up by the sands. After disappear- 
ing, it follows underground courses and 
with other streams helps to form vast sub- 
terranean lakes. Such is the case with many 
rivers which flow from the southern slopes 
of the Atlas. These, in all probability, event- 
ually find their way to that vast depression 
of which the salt-wells of Taodeni are the 
centre. 


IRRIGATION IN THE DESERT 


Selecting some satisfactory spot, the Arab 
digs his well, sets out his palms, and shortly, 
under their shadows, raises fruits and vege- 
tables. In the cool of the day he hauls water 
to the well-top in large goatskin buckets, to 
be automatically spilled into an adjoining 
cistern. This filled, a gateway is opened 
through which the sparkling liquid rushes 
and finally trickles away down the little 
ground channels by which the garden is irri- 
gated. Camel, cow, donkey, or wife may 





LOST IN THE DESERT 


be the motive power used to bring the water 
to the top of the well. This is achieved by 
hauling the well-rope down the inclined plane 
of a pit. There was one well I used to visit 
in the oasis of Tripoli that was tended by an 
old blind man. Down into the pit he would 
go with his cow, turn her about, then up again. 
When something went wrong with the tackle 
he would lean dangerously out from the slimy 
well-curb or crawl along the rope-beam over 





AN UNINVITED GUEST 
Strangers are spied upon by soldiers, under the guise of protection 














A ‘SHACK’ UNDER WHICH WATER, BROUGHT FROM A 
DISTANCE, WAS KEPT IN STONE JARS 

the opening to adjust the rope—no easy feat 

even for a man who could see. 

Outside the town walls and in many oases, 
markets are held on certain days of the week. 
On market-days, after breaking their lonely 
vigils on the far-off pasturages, multitudes 
troop in from every path, driving their flocks 
and‘*herds. Here the human streams of bril- 
liantly-garbed Orientals converge, then widen 
out into a great, confetti-covered lake. Inside 
the town gates, other shops line the narrow 
streets into which the sunlight sifts through 
a rainbow of sand-dust. At these markets 
town and country meet to trade — Berber, 
Arab, Turk, Jew, and Ethiopian barter their 
products while black women, their heads 
covered with woven plates, haggle and banter 
over their wares. 

On the outskirts of some towns one some- 
times happens upon pits twenty feet in depth 
and as many wide. These are corn-wells, 
in which corn is stored when famine impends, 
just as it has been done by these Orientals 
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“WE CAMPED NEAR A POOL BY SOME RUSHES” 
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since time immemorial. Some of the pits near 
the trail have fallen into disuse for the time being 
and are dangerous traps on dark nights. 


A NIGHT IN A CARAVANSARY 


Many small oases have only a caravansary, 
a place of rest and protection to caravans from 
inclement weather and desert marauders. It 
is usually a rectangular enclosure, having ar- 
cades along the sides and open in the centre. 
There is one entrance protected by heavy doors, 
which are barred at night. Usually, either 
town or country caravansaries occur so fre- 
quently on the trails that long, forced marches 
are seldom necessary. About four cents per 
head is charged for camels and a nominal price 
for goats and sheep; and green fodder and 
other supplies may generally be obtained. 

One evening I drew rein at the heavy portal 
of one of these desert caravansaries. The 
place was literalky jammed with the animals 
and men of two caravans which had arrived 
before us. For a number of reasons I had 
objections to spending the night in such close 
quarters, preferring to risk the external annoy- 
ance of thieves. Muraiche, with much suavity, 
held a lengthy conversation with the keeper, 
who shifted the little blossom which he wore 
tucked at the top of his ear to the other side 
of his head and moved thoughtfully away. 
Muraiche informed me that he had confided 
to him that I was the Consul of Cordova and 
that he had asked permission for us to sleep 
under the olive trees within the mud-walls of 
his garden — which was no small favor to 
be granted to strangers. The keeper was 
sufficiently impressed with the yarn, spread 
mats for us under the trees, and later brought 
us some fruit and eggs. 

Well knowing that not one of my men would 
stay awake during his watch, I slept lightly. 
Toward midnight the creak of my pannier 
aroused me. Turning my head cautiously, | 
distinguished a large wolf-dog in the dim moon- 
light; under the shadow of a near-by pome- 
granate tree, I made out the form of a desert 
thief quietly directing the dog in his plun- 
dering. Jumping to my feet and giving Mo- 
hammed (whose watch it was) a hearty kick to 
arouse him, J ran after the retreating marauders, 
who disappeared among the rushes of a neigh- 
boring marsh. Knowing better than to enter 
the lair, I returned to camp to find Mohammed 
bemoaning the loss of a pair of broad-soled 


desert slippers. 
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Water, of course, is an important feature of 
caravan trade. Where distances between oases 
are great, desert wells are sunk at intervals 
along the trails — and in Tripoli I have seen 
them faced with a stone curb. It is incum- 
bent on the last traveler who quenches his 
thirst to cover the well, and failure to do so 
is the greatest breach of honor and custom. 
However, careless drivers do leave wells un- 
covered, and the pursued wil drink and 
then destroy the well, for life as well as water 
is sweet. The next arriving caravan finds the 
well filled with sand, or the water fetid with 
the carcass of some dead animal; and, in 
consequence, perchance another tragedy of 
the Desert is written on the sands. 

In some parts of the Desert, particularly in 
the country of the Tuaregs, there are many 
hidden wells known to them alone. These 
they conceal with a cover of wood, brush, or 
skins, upon which they again spread the sand. 
Wells play an important part in desert war- 
fare and the control of a well has more than 
once been the determining factor in a desert 
fray, the besiegers being forced to retire for 
water. In a section of the Gharian Moun- 
tains, in Tripoli, I-ran across a “‘shack”’ under 
which water was kept in stone jars for the use 
of passing caravaneers. Among the jars 
squatted an old parched, country Arab. This 
man, or some member of his family, volun- 
tarily saw to it that the jars were never empty, 
although the water had to be brought a long 
distance by donkey —and this without re- 
muneration. The jars were of ancient design 
and their pointed ends permitted them to be 
placed upright in the soft sand. Indoors 
they are placed in a corner. To wash with 
water in the Desert would be wilful waste to 
the Arab, who performs his ablutions there 
with sand, as his law prescribes. Since, in all 
lands, riches consist of the possession of that 
which is the greatest universal need and 
desire, it is not strange that in some parts of 
those arid wastes a man’s wealth is reckoned 
by the number of wells that he controls. 


THE BURDEN OF THE TRAIL 


Fatiguing travel and little sleep, with the 
telentless sun beating down from above and 
the everlasting vibrating heat-waves wriggling 
up from beneath, will in the end try the soul. 
The very watching of one’s men and animals, 
as step after step they sink ankle-deep into 
the sand, is wearying. Sometimes it is over 
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naked plains containing nothing upon which 
the strained and roaming eye can rest; then 
day after day over rolling dunes of sand, un- 
folding, ever-unfolding, phantom-like, away 
from one. Some take on shapes weird and 
picturesque: here, like fossilized waves of the 
sea; there, crossing and recrossing each other 
in endless monotony. Even its grandeur op- 
presses and one feels as though a heavy curse 
had settled over this land, from which mar- 
velous fables have arisen on account of the 
loneliness of its inhabitants. 





“THE RIVER-BEDS ARE VERITABLE OVENS OF HEAT” 


Watch a light zephyr from the southeast 
as it playfully picks up and twirls the whiffs 
of sand-dust. Perhaps it dies down as quietly 
as it came—perhaps the wind increases 
and brings the terrific sandstorm in its wake. 
This terror of caravans may last from a few 
hours to a week; then, from the yellow, suffo- 
cating gloom, the surviving remnant of a cara- 
van emerges, perchance to struggle on over 
a different country from that which surrounded 
it when the storm shut down on the landscape. 
From the level stretches of sand, which vary 
from thirty to three hundred fect in depth, 
this wind will pile up dunes a thousand feet 
high; or, from those standing, it may twirl and 
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twist out huge pillars or sand-devils — due, 
say the Arabs, to the caprice of passing demons. 

During the irksome monotony of long days 
of travel, small and insignificant things arouse 
interest. Here and there a lone sand-lily nods 
its blossom in the soft wind, and little desert 
snails hang like racemes of white lily flowers 
to the under side of the tamarisk bushes and 
blades of rank desert grass. When with a 
caravan, the lift and fall of the great, squdg- 
ing feet of the camels holds one in strange 
fascination — here turning a black beetle upon 
its back, there startling a sand-lizard, which 
scurries from their path. Flick! flick! goes its 
tail, and the shiny, toy-like thing disappears 
beneath the sand. 
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Allah has bestowed upon them turbans in- 
stead of diadems, tents instead of walls and 
houses, given them swords as entrenchments, 
and poems instead of written laws. 


TELEGRAPHING ACROSS THE SAND-DUNES 


The Desert as an obstacle to communica- 
tion has in many cases been greatly exagger- 
ated. However, the numerous bones which 
strew the trails bear ample evidence that the 
Desert, like the sea, claims its tribute of lives. 
Still, it is a practical and much-used high- 
way to its several million inhabitants. The 
black shepherds of the high steppes of the 
Adrar region, northwest of the Niger country, 
cross the Igidi Desert every year with their 





A FRENCH OUTPOST IN THE DESERT 


“France, with its desert forts and systematic aggrandizement of the sands, will soon be the owner of the Sahara” 


Passing caravans always excite curiosity. 
A dark mass appears on the horizon; it seems 
to disintegrate as it comes nearer and one soon 
discerns the great, lumbering camels. It may 
be a big trade caravan, taking the greater part 
of the forenoon to pass, during which the cara- 
vaneers and your men exchange news. Perhaps 
it proves to be a caravan of Bedouins who, 
like the will-o’-the-wisps that they are, sweep 
by with all their barbaric paraphernalia 
fluttering and flapping in the gusts of wind. 
Some of the women are hidden from view by 
wide-spreading, gaudily-striped palanquins. At 
night they camp in a sunken spot where grow 
the spiny cacti and the withered camel-thorn; 
by daybreak on the morrow they are a speck 
on the horizon, These Ishmaelites say that 


flocks, which they sell in the great markets 
in the oases of Tuat. In like manner, herds 
of cattle are driven from the south into the 
region of the Hoggar Tuaregs, and might easily 
continue north into Algeria if fodder were 
grown for them in the oases. 

Before the advent of the draft-camel into 
the western Sahara, the ancients tell of a 
people called the Garamantes who made the 
long trans-Saharan voyages with burden-bear- 
ing cattle, and many inscriptions, rough-hewn 
on the desert rocks, bear witness to the pre- 
vious existence of these people. 

Already the droning hum of the telegraph 
wire is heard in French Barbary and through 
certain sections of the southern and eastern 
Sahara; and, in Tripoli, even the unprogressive 











A BULWARK AGAINST PANIC 


Turk has stretched a single wire 600 miles 
south, connecting the sun-baked town of 
Murzuk with the outer world. France, with 
its desert forts and systematic aggrandizement 
of the sands, will soon be the owner of the 
Sahara. Perhaps the day is not far distant 
when one may purchase a railroad ticket from 
Tangier to Timbuktu. 


THE GRANARY OF AN ANCIENT EMPIRE 


The central part of the Desert does not 
seem to have any great intrinsic value, al- 
though the high steppes between the Sahara 
and the Sudan could be converted into 
pasturages with a distinctly economic value. 
Such use is made of the plateau-lands of 
northern Tripoli and southern Tunisia and 
Algeria. Tunisia has but a million and a half 
inhabitants; under the Cesars it supported a 
population of twenty millions and still had 
enough cereals to stock Rome, acquiring with 
Algeria and Tripoli the proud distinction of 
being the granary of the Roman Empire. 
A few miles back in the mountains, the 
crumbling remnants of huge, ancient coffer- 
dams tell the tale of a region whose plains, 
centuries ago, were waving grain-fields and 
whose mountainsides and valleys were verdant 
with the vine and olive tree. There seems good 
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reason to believe that the fertile, tropical vege- 
tation of the Sudan is encroaching on the 
Sahara. Thus empires depart, races dissolve, 
and religions change — but the great work 
of the Almighty on the eternal hills and the 
trackless sands goes on. 


NIGHTFALL ON THE DESERT 


Night everywhere transforms the common- 
place into the beautiful, but night on the desert 
bewitches the imagination and allows all of the 
romance and vague fancy of one’s nature to 
run riot. Go out after the dews have chilled 
the air and stand alone on the moonlit billows; 
hold communion with those mighty impulses 
which seem to issue from its sands; sound the 
fathomless depths of that dark-blue African 
sky, resplendent with its million glittering 
stars; let your eye wander on and on over the 
undulating hillocks, ever rolling away to the 
horizon of the imagination until the mysteri- 
ous spirits of the desert are rising dark and 
ghost-like out of the shades of the dunes. 
Then find your way back to your rug —spread, 
perchance, under the branches of some gnarled 
old olive — and fall asleep, to wander among 
the enchanted chambers of some Ali Baba, 
through the mysterious mazes of a thousand 
and one nights. 


A BULWARK AGAINST PANIC 


HOW A PROPERLY GUARDED SAVINGS-BANK SYSTEM IN NEW YORK WEATH- 
ERED THE STORM — THE NEED OF SAVINGS-BANK LAWS IN OTHER STATES 


BY 


C. M. KEYS 


REPORTER sat in the office of the 
A president of one of the big New York 
; savings-banks, talking about the bond 
market. A young man came in, whispered 
a few words to the president, and was answered 
briefly: ‘Show her in.” The reporter rose to go. 

“Wait,” said the president, “I want you 
to see a savings+bank at work.” 

An old woman slipped through the door, 
which swung behind her. She bowed pro- 
foundly. The reporter noted at a glance 
the woollen shawl, the old battered bonnet, 
the big, rough shoes, the broad, red hands. 


“A scrubwoman,” he thought. 

“Good morning,” said the president. “Is 
there. anything you would like to ask me?” 

“Tt’s about me money, sir,” she said, glanc- 
ing uneasily at the reporter. 

“What is it?” 


*.. “T have about a thousand dollars in th’ 


bank, an’ I wants: the half iv it,” she said, 
“fr an invistment. He wudn’t gimme it 
unliss ye says so.” 

“What kind of an investment is it that you 
‘want to make?” asked the president. 

She named a new mining company, floated 
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by Philadelphia men to re-open an alleged 
Aztec mine. 

“A man wint down our strate, an’ told us 
all about it. I wants t’ put foive hundred 
dollars in. He sez, sez he, as t’ will be tin 
thousand in a year, an’ mebbe fifty thousand 
in tin years.’’ 

“Can you afford to lose that money? How 
did you get so much?” 

“Sure, I ’arned it, sir, all iv it, wid me 
hands, an’ on me knees. It tuk me twinty 
years. I can’t afford t’ lose none of it!” 

“This mine, let me tell you, is a gambling 
concern. The men who are trying to sell 
stock to you have no reputations to lose. They 
merely want your money. They will promise 
you anything. You will never get it. I know 
all about them and what they are doing. Now, 
if a stranger came along to you and wanted 
half of your money to bet on the races, in the 
saloons, would you lend it to him?” 

“JT wud not!” That, at least, was positive. 

“But you want to give your money to this 
stranger to take to Mexico, where you can’t 
reach him, and sink it ina hole in the ground, 
where it will almost surely be lost forever, to 
you, at least. Do you think that is wise?” 

“Sure, I don’t,” she said. ‘An’ it’s much 
obliged I am t’ ye f’r y’r advice. I guess the 
likes iv me shudn’t have anny money!” 

She came over to the big desk, forgetting 
her first shyness, and impulsively wrung the 
president’s hand. Then she turned and went 
out with a hasty “Beg y’r pardon, sir.” 

“You will see,” said the president to the 
reporter, “that a savings-bank is a sort of 
nurse to these financial babes. The people 
who have a few hundred dollars in the bank 
are the natural prey of the sharpers. One 
has to be all eyes. The mining-sharps are 
pretty bad, but the real-estate sharps, who 
want to sell a poor woman two or three beau- 
tiful lots on the edge of some Long Island 
swamp, are the worst. We have more of them 
on the East Side than of any other vermin.” 

From that day to this the reporter, who 
is the writer of this article, has looked at sav- 
ings-banks through different eyes. Formerly 


they appeared to be merely business insti- 
tutions, gathering together the funds of the 
people, investing them wisely within the leash 
of the savings-bank law, but straining con- 
stantly at that leash. They seemed to be 
wise, keen, eager collectors of the people’s 
money. Theyseemed togrowrichand powerful. 
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Months of quiet study that followed the 
incident of the Irish scrubwoman and the 
president convinced me that, in New York 
City, at least, there is a great group of strong, 
rich, influential savings-banks, officered by 
men keen enough to avoid all traps, who give 
the best of their brains and energy to just 
the kind of work that the reporter saw that 
morning on the East Side. A savings-bank 
has come to be considered not so much a 
business institution as a philanthropy. It 
is a safe haven. Its president, to fill his posi- 
tion well, must be the never-failing light- 
house on the reefs outside. 


GUARDING THE POOR MAN’S MONEY 


It was my pleasure to know two men who 
stood at the head of the list in New York. 
One, the late John Harsen Rhoades, president 
of the Greenwich Savings Bank, spent the 
best efforts of his old age in making a strong 
fight against the admission of new and un- 
tried bonds to the list of investments legal for 
New York savings-banks. In the midst of 
his losing fight against the new Rock Island 
refunding bonds, three years ago, I talked 
with him about the business of the savings- 
banks. He was slightly disheartened. He 
saw the end of the fight. 

“The time may come,” he said, “when the 
financial powers will be able to use the funds 
of the savings-banks for their own purposes, 
to load them with worthless bonds, or at least 
with bonds far weaker than they are allowed 
to buy to-day. They made a beginning when 
Mr. Roosevelt, as Governor, signed the bill 
that let the Chicago and Alton bonds in. 
This Rock Island business is the second 
step. I don’t know what the next may 
be. I only hope that I shall not live to see 
the day when the Wall Street powers may 
ride the savings-banks as to-day they ride 
so many of the national banks and trust 
companies!” 

In New York that time has not yet come. 
To-day it looks as though it would never 
come. Mr. Rhoades died more than a year 
ago, but his traditions still live and are general 
throughout the ranks of the savings-bank 
officers of the city. 

A savings-bank should be an institution 
devoted to the keeping of the funds of the 
“little people,” to the payment of proper 
interest on those funds, and to the maintenance 
of the most absolute safeguards conceivable 
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around about those funds. The whole object 
of the savings-bank should be the securing 
of perfect safety, and it should pay interest 
only as high as is compatible with that safety. 

The object of a commercial bank, on the 
other hand, is, or should be, to give to its de- 
positors, who are also its customers, the best 
possible facilities for turning their credit into 
cash or working capital. Safety is, desirable, 
but the main characteristic of a really success- 
ful commercial bank is that it gives to its 
customers exactly the amount of credit to 
which they are entitled. That, itself, means 
safety. The man who deposits $1,000 in a 
commercial bank does not want interest at 
the rate of $35 or $40 a year. He wants to 
have, say, $4,000 of credit; that is, to be able 
to borrow that amount from the bank on his 
note, or on the notes of his customers, or on 
some other form of commercial paper. He 
will get his return in the money he can make 
that $4,000 earn during the time he has it 
from the bank. 

The two institutions are vitally different. 
The commercial bank is purely a business 
affair; the savings-bank ‘is a philanthropy. 
The commercial bank must keep its cash in a 
liquid form, that is, invested in loans and in 
other ways that keep the stream of cash stead- 
ily flowing in and out: the savings-bank may 
find out just what proportion of its funds 
remains permanently on deposit, and may 
invest that amount in long-term bonds, or 
mortgages, or any other fixed form of debt. 
Clearly, the people who put funds into a 
commercial bank put them there just as they 
put money into their business, to get. advan- 
tages large or small, according to the charac- 
ter of the business season; but the savings 
depositor puts away his funds for safe-keep- 
ing, as one might hide his money in a chest 
or stocking for an anchor to windward when 
the storms blow. 

The glory of the older states of the Union 
is that they have come to recognize this funda- 
mental difference and to embody it in their 
laws. The shame of the newer states is that 
to-day there are no laws on their statute books 
that establish extra safeguards about the funds 
of the “little people,” the blind, the unlet- 
tered, the poor, the ignorant—the people who 
cannot see for themselves but must be guided 
and guarded by the law. 

New York and Massachusetts have ex- 
cellent laws to govern the savings-banks. Con- 


necticut, New Hampshire, Minnesota, Mich- 
igan, Maine, New Jersey, Wisconsin have 
fair laws. From that small list, the record 
of intelligent guidance in the investment of 
such funds dwindles down to nothing. And 
that “nothing” measures the laws that exist 
in two-thirds of the states of this Union. 


THE WELL-DRAWN NEW YORK LAW 


To make clear to what lengths the regula- 
tion of such investment should go, the law 
of New York state is summarized briefly in 
the following paragraphs. Small technical 
distinctions are omitted, only the broad lines 
of the law being noted. New York savings- 
banks may invest their deposits: 


1. In the bonds of the United States and of 
New York state. 

2. In the bonds of other states that have not 
defaulted within ten years. 

3. In municipal bonds of New York state 
municipalities. 

4. In the bonds of any city in a state admitted 
to statehood prior to 1896 and which has not 
defaulted on any of its bonds since 1861. The 
debt of such city, however, must not exceed 7 
per cent. of its assessed valuation. 

5. In first mortgages on real estate in New 
York state. Such mortgages must not exceed 
60 per cent. of the value of improved property, nor 
40 per cent. of the value of unimproved property. 

6. In first-mortgage bonds of strong railroads 
which have paid, for at least five years, dividends 
at the rate of 4 per cent. on their stocks, but the 
stocks must be at least equal in amount to one- 
third of the debt of the road. 

7. In the first-mortgage bonds of railroads in 
New York, on the same conditions. Not more 
than 25 per cent. of the deposits shall be invested 
in railroad bonds, and not more than 10 per cent. 
in the bonds of any one road. 

8. Cash, to the extent of 10 per cent. of the 
total deposits, may be kept on hand, or on deposit 
with state or national banks, or trust companies. 

g. The trustees may loan this cash if they 
prefer, on collateral, but the collateral must con- 
sist of such bonds as are enumerated in sections 
1 to 7, above, and the loan must not exceed $90 
to every $100 of collateral, at its market value. 
If the securities decline, the savings-bank must 
demand the payment of the loan or the increasing 
of the security. 


This is a very strict law. The layman 
can perhaps better understand its strictness 
through the enumeration of a few things 
that the savings-bank cannot do. 


1. It cannot loan money on notes, drafts, 
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bills of exchange, nor on any personal securities 
whatever. 

2. It cannot buy stocks of any kind whatever. 

3. It cannot buy any bonds, nor other securi- 
ties, of any industrial, manufacturing, or street- 
railway company. 

4. It cannot buy or loan money on farm 
lands, nor on mortgages outside of New York state. 

5. It cannot buy any bonds that are not first- 
mortgage, in whole or in part. Even such strong 
bonds as the New York Central or Lake Shore 
debentures, or collateral trust bonds, cannot be 
bought. 

6. It cannot buy any real estate bond nor mort- 
gage except after a full and complete examination 
of the property by a committee of its trustees. 


Now, if someone tells you that the “pirates 
of finance” have borrowed the money of the 
“little people” to finance speculations in Wall 
Street, or to help float some fantastic holding 
company, some steamship combine, some 
great industrial trust, you may answer him and 
say: 

“Not in New York state: there is not in 
the savings-banks of this state one single 
dollar’s worth of any man’s notes, nor one 
single dollar’s worth of any ‘trust’ securities, 
nor one single dollar’s worth of any holding- 
company’s bonds, nor one single dollar’s worth 
of any stock, even the best.” 

You will not be far wrong. It is true that in 
1900 the banks were persuaded to buy some 
Chicago and Alton 3 per cent. bonds; but it 
is also indubitably true that those bonds will 
always pay their interest, and be paid in full 
when they mature. It was a rift, but it was 
a small one. Moreover, the rift has not 
widened, but rather closed. For a large ma- 
jority of the savings-banks did not buy the 
bonds, and of those that did, many have sold 
them. 

“But,” another man may say, “if the sav- 
ings-banks can loan money to the trust com- 
panies, or state banks, and the Wall Street 
people may borrow from them, is that not 
the same thing as to loan the money direct ?” 

It is not, because the law provides that 
when a savings-bank deposits money in a trust 
company or state bank, the savings-bank is 
a “preferred” depositor; that is, that in case 
of failure or suspension, the savings-bank 
has the first claim on the assets of the trust 
company or state bank, coming ahead of all 
the general depositors. The only other 
depositors preferred are people who put funds 
into the trust company as guardians, execu- 
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tors, administrators, receivers, trustees, com- 
mittee, or depositary, or, occasionally, the 
state treasurer or city treasurer, whose 
deposits may be specially secured by pledge 
of some of the bank assets. These are small 
items in relation to the whole deposit account. 

To illustrate, the Knickerbocker Trust Co., 
of New York, had, on August 22, 1907, 
$63,000,000 of all classes of deposits. Of this, 
it owed the savings-banks $1,103,700. All of its 
other preferred deposits amounted to about 
$500,000. It will be seen immediately that the 
preferred deposits are relatively small. It 
might be added that when the trust company 
closed its doors, in October, the savings-banks 
had practically the first claim on it for money. 
The savings-bank money was about as safe as 
it could be made by human ingenuity. 


THE SAVINGS-BANKS IN THE PANIC 


Let us look at the result of all this safe- 
guarding of the people’s money. There was 
a panic in New York which lasted, roughly, 
from October 23rd to November 15, 1907, with 
more or less fright and uncertainty running 
on into December. It was a period of runs 
on banks. When runs begin, or in fact at 
any time, the savings-bank is entitled to refuse 
to pay depositors in cash except after a sixty- 
day notice. This rule was enforced in Octo- 
ber. Thousands of frightened people gave the 
sixty-day notice. Most of these notices ex- 
pired in the last two weeks of December. 
It might have been expected that the runs 
would then resume. 

They did not resume. Before the sixty- 
day period was up, most of the banks an- 
nounced that they would pay without wait- 
ing for the expiration of the time. A few 
hundred people took their money out. Most 
of these went and put it into another bank. 
Some of the others merely rescinded their no- 
tices. Others drew out small amounts. ‘There 
was hardly a single trace of panic in and 
around the savings-banks during the last two 
weeks of the old year. Conservative authori- 
ties have estimated, in the lack of actual fig- 
ures, that the net decrease in savings-bank 
deposits in New York City between October 
and January was less than $8,000,000. 

Now, one may ask where the savings-banks 
got the money to pay out that $8,000,000 over 
and above the money they received. By way 
of a reply, I have made a brief summary of 
the amount of cash owned by the savings- 
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banks, and on deposit in the thirty-six chief 

trust companies of the city, as of August 22nd, 

and as of December 19, 1907. It answers the 

question : 

In Trust Companies 
$27,000,000 


Savings-bank deposits, August . 
18,400,000 


Savings-bank deposits, December 
Withdrawals . $8,600,000 

In other words, the savings-banks of New 
York City —if it be true that the decrease 
in deposits was less than $9,000,000, as esti- 
mated — paid their losses by taking their 
money out of the trust companies, without 
reckoning the amount that they may have with- 
drawn also from state and national banks. 
They did not have to sell bonds nor close 
out mortgages. Practically, the savings-banks 
of New York met and conquered the worst 
panic since 1893 right out of the till, as a mer- 
chant might pay for a newspaper or a cigar. 

What is more to the point, perhaps, is the 
fact that when the savings-banks gave their 
notices it created no additional panic, caused 
no additional runs. The people had come to 
know, through long years of experience, that 
their savings-banks would pay, that they 
were sound, solid, unbreakable. The torrent 
of panic was dammed and stayed against the 
solid dyke built up through years of adminis- 
tration under a sound savings-bank law. 

The reverse of the picture may be taken 
from the records of the New Hampshire bank- 
ing commissioners covering the panic of 1893. 
That state had, for a generation, been piling 
up funds in its savings-banks. They had 
been considered sound. But there was no 
adequate law to limit their investments. 
Many of them owned great amounts of railroad, 
industrial, and holding-company stocks. Most 
of them were burdened with huge amounts 
of Western farm-mortgages, bought without 
due inspection. As the lands fell in value, 
and as the thousands of Western investment 
companies failed, and the Western railroads 
one by one fell into the hands of receivers, 
down went the banks. Here was no six-weeks’ 
panic. The state lay in misery for four long 
years. In one year, 1896, eleven of the banks 
ceased payment. The little accumulations 
of rugged lifetimes were swept away in the 
flood of ruin. In thousands of little homes, 
Poverty became an abiding guest. 

Out of the chaos, New Hampshire built 
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a savings-bank law worthy of the name. 
The first foundations were laid in 1890. 
The superstructure is yet in the building. 
Session by session, haltingly at times, the 
early faults are cut away, the early omissions 
are rectified. In time, doubtless, the state 
will take its place alongside of New York and 
Massachusetts, at the head of the list. 


THE TWO KINDS OF SAVINGS-BANKS 


There are two classes of savings-banks in 
this country. One class, known as mutual 
banks, is common throughout the New Eng- 
land and the Eastern States. Minnesota had 
fourteen such banks at the date of the last 
published report of the Government. A few 
are scattered over Wisconsin, Ohio, and Indi- 
ana. These banks have no capital stock. 
They are formed by the request of a few people 
—at least thirteen, in the case of New York— 
who, having obtained authority from the 
state and the county, buy or lease a building 
and start the bank going by putting in their 
deposits and announcing that they will re- 
ceive public deposits. These men are known 
as “trustees,” and receive no salaries as such. 

This body of trustees is a perpetual body, 
except when vacancies occur either through 
death, through removal from the state, or 
through continued absence from the meetings 
for a six months’ period. In such cases, 
the other trustees fill the vacancy by election. 
A trustee may receive a salary, in case he is 
appointed to do some active work, as an ap- 
praiser, clerk, or in any other capacity that 
requires constant attendance. ‘Trustees can- 
not borrow from the bank, nor be surety for 
any borrower. 

Throughout the West and South, the stock 
savings-bank predominates; in fact, almost 
monopolizes the field. It is organized very 
much like a state bank or trust company. 
It pays interest to its depositors and uses a 
part of its surplus each year, when there is one, 
in dividends to its stockholders. A contro- 
versy is always in progress between the ad- 
vocates of the mutual and the stock banks. 
The strongest argument for the stock bank is 
that at the outset, when the bank is new, the 
depositors have an extra security for their 
savings, because, if the bank should fail, the 
stockholders can be assessed to the full value 
of their stock, in addition to the safety fund 
made by the original payment of the stock. 
On the other hand, the mutual bank, once 
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established on a solid basis, can pay and does 
pay larger interest to depositors, as both 
deposits and its surplus are earning money 
solely for the depositors. Without going into 
the interminable controversy at length, it 
seems established that the mutual bank is 
more fitted to the older and better developed 
states, while the stock bank, on account of 
its greater initial security to depositors, seems 
better adapted to the newer states, where the 
chance of loss through local mortgages and 
bonds is greater. 

The whole savings-bank system, consist- 
ing of about 1,320 banks in all states, had 
gathered together resources that aggregated 
$3,580,000,000 when the Government com- 
piled the full report for 1906. The figure is 
approximate, because very few of the banks 
made their reports for exactly the same date. 
Yet, it is pretty close to the actual figure. 

It means that these banks hold resources 
that, if distributed, would give to every citi- 
zen of the country nearly $43 in currency. If 
one reckon only the actual deposits to be dis- 
tributed, and not the value of the buildings, 
etc., the position of the United States in respect 
to other leading countries may be indicated, 
with fair accuracy, in this table: 


Country Savings per Inhabitant 
Denmark : : $81 
Switzerland . : ; ‘ ‘ 62 
New Zealand . : ; ; ; ; 54 
Prussia (alone) : , ; : : 50 
All Germany . ‘ ; ; : 45 
Australia ; ; ‘ , ; : 44 
Norway. " : ‘ : ‘ : 44 
United States . ‘ : “kes : 41 
Austria. ; : ‘ , ; : 37 
Sweden . . ‘ : ; ; ; 32 
United Kingdom ‘ ‘ . . 23 


Too much reliance cannot be placed on 
the comparative figures, because the returns 
are not compiled in exactly the same way. 
For instance, Denmark, which leads, reports 
$205,000,000 of savings. Close analysis shows 
that about $45,000,000 of this amount is 
savings deposits in other banks. The figures 
for the United States, and for most other coun- 
tries in the list, do not include even the sav- 
ings deposits in such institutions as the Illi- 
nois Trust and Savings Bank of Chicago, 
the Mississippi Valley Trust Co. of St. Louis, 
or the Cleveland Trust and Savings Company. 
Even with this deduction, however, Denmark 
would still lead with about $64 of real savings 
deposits in savings-banks per inhabitant. 
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The comparison takes on a new and rather 
significant meaning when one studies the 
savings in the various states of the Union. 
Probably the tabular form will show the facts 
more clearly than they could be shown in any 


other way. The table gives the savings re- 
sources per inhabitant in the states named: 
State Savings 
Connecticut $242 
Massachusetts 229 
New Hampshire . 190 
California . 183 
New York . 178 
Vermont . 162 
Rhode Island : ‘ ; ~ 145 
Maryland . . ; ; , ‘ : 59 
Iowa . : : . : : ; ‘ 56 
Delaware . ; ‘ ; ‘ , ; 48 
New Jersey i te : : ; : 44 


These are the states where the practice of 
saving money through the savings-banks has 
reached a high state of development. IIli- 
nois, Ohio, and Missouri have large savings 
piled up in commercial banks and trust com- 
panies, but these may hardly be considered 
as purely savings-bank accounts. Here and 
there one may find national and state banks 
with “savings departments,” but compara- 
tively they do not amount to much outside of 
the three states named above. 

California, which stands fourth in the list 
above, has compiled its mass of savings under 
the adverse circumstances of crude and inefh- 
cient laws and lax methods of banking, both in 
the commercial and the savings field. Re- 
vision is now to be expected, for after the 
truly remarkable and scandalous failure of 
the California Safe Deposit and Trust Com- 
pany, in October last, public opinion is squarely 
behind the movement in this direction. The 
State Banking Commissioners themselves, early 
in the summer of 1907, filed a report tothe effect 
that the laws were defective, and that savings- 
banks were dabbling in commercial business 
and commercial banks in savings business. 

That there is plenty of room for reform, 
may be judged from the startling fact that 
in twenty-five or more states there are no in- 
stitutions devoted purely to savings, and 
guarded by adequate laws. In such states 
men may save their dollar or two at a time, 
but, as a rule, only by hoarding it, or by.plac- 
ing it in commercial or private banks—ex- 
posing their savings to risks that they should 
not properly run. It will be found that the 
states provided with adequate savings-banks 
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and savings-bank laws are shunned by the army 
of “ private bankers,”’ so-called,and that in these 
states this chief danger to the small depositor is 
minimized. 

In the term “private banker,” as used by 
the United States Government, the brokers 
and investment bankers of the great financial 
centres are not included. The report for 
1906 shows only six private bankers in New 
York, and none in Massachusetts, Connecti- 
cut, New Hampshire, Rhode Island, Vermont, 
or New Jersey. In Minnesota, the Western 
state of all others where savings-banks thrive, 
there are thirty-nine. This would seem to 
constitute an exception to the general rule. 
It is brought into line, however, by the fact 
that a law goes into effect in that state on 
April 1, 1908, abolishing private banking 
and prohibiting advertising by any so-called 
bank that is not under the supervision of 
the public examiner. Similar laws are being 
debated for Michigan and West Virginia. 
The West and the South are awake to the 
dangers of loose banking, and will stop it. 

Iowa, in many respects a very enlightened 
state, was content until very recently with 
banking laws which so restricted and hampered 
the chartered banks that a host of private 
bankers found the state a rich and profitable 
field for operation. Savings-banks and trust 
companies alike found slow and most labori- 
ous growth in the state. More than 450 private 
bankers flourished —a greater number than 
in any other state except New York and 
Illinois, and greater even than in these, if 
one exclude the purely investment bankers. 
That Iowa is to-day awakening to the danger 
of laxity may be inferred from the fact that 
the state auditor has, in his recent reports, 
clearly pointed out the imperative need of 
banking revision. 

If every state had on its statute- books 
savings-bank laws as good as the laws of 
New York or Massachusetts, or even of New 
Hampshire, Maine, or Connecticut, there 
would be no crying need of the postal-savings 
innovation. Because, even in New York, 
more than half of the counties have no sav- 
ings-banks; and because, in most of the Wes- 
tern and Southern States, there are neither 
sufficient banks nor adequate laws to safe- 
guard them, the postal savings-bank is likely 
to prove a national blessing. It has many 
drawbacks, chief among them the fact that 
it takes funds away from the community in 
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which they are earned; and the other fact that 
the Government has not shown itself capable 
of administering a bank of any sort. « Yet, 
there is no good reason why it should not 
flourish. Nor is there any good reason why 
it should not be a constant feeder to the trustee 
banks in the well-guarded states, just as it is 
in England to the trustee banks, in Belgium 
and Italy to the codperative savings-banks, 
and in France to the private savings-banks. 


WHY THE POSTAL BANKS ARE MOOTED 


This postal idea was first mooted in Eng- 
land in 1807, as a cure for the weakness of 
the private savings-banks. It was not put 
into effect until May, 1861. It grew rapidly. 
At the beginning of the present century, one 
out of every 5.29 of the citizens of Great 
Britain had an account in the postal banks. 
As time went on, the people were allowed 
to purchase Government annuities and life 
insurance through the postal banks. The 
British savings-banks also act as agents for 
their depositors in the purchase and sale of 
Government stocks and bonds. These are 
refinements of the savings-bank system which 
seem foreign to our traditions, except, possibly, 
in the case of Massachusetts, where the scheme 
of savings-bank life insurance finds many 
able advocates. 

In Pennsylvania and Ohio, particularly, 
and in most other states to a greater or less 
degree, there flourishes a form of savings 
institution closely akin to the codperative 
savings-banks of Germany, Belgium, and 
Italy. This is the building and loan asso- 
ciation. The latest report in my hands shows 
that there are more than 1,800,000 depositors 
in these companies, controlling assets valued 
at more than $700,000,000. Pennsylvania 
leads the list with 330,000 members and assets 
of $128,000,000. Ohio is a fair second. 
These institutions have been in vogue since 
1840, and have flourished mostly in commun- 
ities where German ideas prevail. Cincin- 
nati, for instance, had more than 370 of them 
in 1893, but lost many in the panic years. 

For their original purpose, these compa- 
nies are excellently designed; and they have, 
as a class, been fortunate in their records. and 
their management. The one proper criticism 
of them, as institutions for savings, lies in 
the fact that their fortunes ebb and flow very 
often with the tide of real-estate speculation. 
If some railroad, or some great industrial, 
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is lost to a town whose life was dependent 
upon it, the loss falls heavily upon the build- 
ing and loan association, as well as upon the 
business men and the workers of the place. 
Thus, the element of protection is minimized 
in such cases, because the very catastrophe 
against which savings are supposed to guard— 
namely, the loss of labor or the income of 
labor—is apt at the same time to cripple the 
savings institution. 

Also, when new cities or towns spring up, 
or when the rapid settlement of a community 
takes place, disastrous competition is apt to 
arise between rival associations, leading to 
excessive liberality to members, and entailing 
all the dangers that arise from excessive com- 
petition between banks. The history of the 
associations of Cincinnati, noted above, might 
be cited as a case in point. 

I do not believe that the building and loan 
association, or the home-building company, 
usually called ‘‘cooperative,”’ or the real- 


estate mortgage company, or any other phase 
of the real-estate investment proposition can 
take the place of the genuine savings-bank 
without sacrificing some of ‘the important 
elements of savings-bank deposit. Nor does 
life insurance, in any of its phases, fill the 
requirements of such deposit. 

This subject has been covered merely in 
outline. The laws of every state in the coun- 
try, and the banks that do business under 
those laws, are the proper subject of the most 
painstaking investigation by every citizen of 
every state. There is no perfect law. Even 
in New York, as I write, the superintendent 
has been called upon to decide a knotty ques- 
tion, whether the declaring of a stock divi- 
dend by the Missouri Pacific does not take 
the bonds of that road out of the list of bonds 
that the savings-banks may buy. The law is 
not clear. The same remark applies to Connec- 
ticut on the same point, and to New Jersey, 
Wisconsin, and other states. 
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changeless empire? Is China striving 
to fit itself for a place in the comity of 
nations, or are its vaunted reforms to be 


r THERE really a new régime in this 


set down as a policy of prose and pretension? _ 


This question meets us in the public prints 
of all the nations of the West — so incredible 
does it appear that an ancient empire like 
China should break with its venerable past 
and seek to assimilate the elements of our 
modern civilization. 

The Editors of THE Woritp’s Work have 
thought fit to refer it to me as a spectator in 
front of the scene and familiar with the course 
of events that have led up to the present 
situation. Perhaps, too, they have wished to 
give me an opportunity to confirm or modify 
the views set forth in my book on “The 
Awakening of China.” 


In general my critics have shown themselves 
sympathetic and appreciative; and if they have 
taken exception to anything, it is to what they 
regard as an exaggerated optimism. As the 
London Times expressed it, “ While requiring 
some more tangible proof before we are 
convinced that China’s regeneration is at the 
door, we gladly admit that there are hopeful 
signs which go far to explain, if they do not 
satisfy, Dr. Martin’s optimism.” 

Now, the months that have elapsed since 
the completion of my manuscript have in my 
opinion brought forth not a few of the tangible 
proofs asked for by the Times. 


THE GROWING STRENGTH OF THE CHINESE 
GOVERNMENT 


From the dawn of treaty relations there has 
been no more serious source of trouble than 
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the inability of the central power in China 
to enforce obedience to its decrees. Not 
only were distant regions, like Turkestan 
and Kansuh, dropping off and setting up for 
themselves; the main body appeared to be in 
danger of perishing from heart-failure. So 
feeble was the cohesion that, even in the more 
accessible provinces, the viceroys, if they did 
not defy interference, were wont to assert a 
semi-sovereignty and to make their jurisdic- 
tion on imperium in imperio. 

Not only was this the case at the beginning 
of the Arrow War between England and China 
in 1857, a war which reminds us of the state 
of things in Persia when it was possible for 
the younger Cyrus to march against the King 
under pretense of attacking a neighboring 
satrap. So slight was the impression made 
on the empire as a whole by hostilities in 
one section that, in 1857, peaceful intercourse 
was maintained at all of the other open ports 
notwithstanding the occupation of Canton by 
British forces. 

More recent, if not more in point, is the 
action of the southern viceroys in disobeying 
a decree of 1900 which required them to 
massacre all foreigners found in their re- 
spective territories. Their insubordination 
was the salvation of their country; but it 
exposed the helpless weakness and deplorable 
barbarism of the power to which they owed 
allegiance. 

Mark, now, how the Throne has handled 
these viceroys during the past year. 

The aged Chang Chitung, who hates Peking 
and desired nothing better than to be left on 
the Lake Provinces, which he had done so 
much to develop, is summoned to the capitol. 
He lingers long and makes excuses, but no 
excuse is of any avail; torn up by the roots, 
he is planted here in Peking in the shadow of 
the Throne. Still more significant is the case 
of the Chili viceroy, Yuenshik’ai, who to the 
advantage of position adds the power that 
comes from knowledge. He it was that led 
the way in all sorts of administrative reforms. 
He had raised a formidable army and, as the 
part played by him in the coup d’état of 1808 
was supposed to have forfeited the favor 
of the Emperor, it was hinted that he was 
training his troops for use in another coup 
d@’état which could not be long deferred. He, 
too, after long delays and many conferences, 
has been uprooted and planted alongside of 
his southern compeers. The Government is 


pursuing a policy, in spite of the opposition 
of these famous viceroys, which allows none 
of its creatures to become sufficiently power- 
ful to give umbrage or uneasiness. The 
new forces of steam and electricity have made 
this possible. 

Steam enables it to bring the troops of one 
section to hold in check those of another; 
the telegraph has brought the viceregal courts 
under the eye of the Throne as never before. 
The provincial authorities had been the first 
to make this use of the telegraph. The facility 
of communication betrayed them into a habit 
of reporting everything, and ascertaining the 
Imperial pleasure in advance, instead of run- 
ning the risk of reprimand or punishment. 
Thus, renouncing their semi-independence, they 
became powerless in the grasp of the Central 
Government. 


THE NEW SPIRIT 


China has profited by painful experience, 
and there is no room for anxiety as to the 
tendency of its present policy. It seems 
to have prudence on the prow and patriots 
at the helm. The facility with which -the 
ex-viceroys were transferred to posts of in- 
nocuous dignity is a display of new strength, 
and the use which the Government makes of 
them bears witness to a new spirit. For these 
men of light and learning are neither dismissed 
in disgrace nor sent as were the colleagues 
of Burlingame to shed their light on Turks 
and Mongols. They are installed at court 
as honored advisers. They hold daily con- 
ferences with the Emperor and the Dowager 
in which far-reaching measures are proposed 
and discussed. Not only have they the 
satisfaction of seeing their progressive policy 
carried forward at their old posts by men of 
their own nomination; they also find it easy 
to embody their views in Imperial decrees, 
obligatory on all of the provinces. This recon- 
ciles them to their altered position, for a 
trusted adviser of the Throne is, as they 
know, mightier by far than a sectional admin- 
istratot. What more hopeful sign could be 
found to convince us that the Government 
intends to carry out a policy of reforms 
on an imperial scale? 


THE NEW COMMISSION 


Among the first fruits of their advices is 
the despatch of three princes to study the art 
of government at the capitols of the leading 
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nations of the world. True, they have not 
had time to digest the recommendations of 
the five commissioners who returned last year, 
one of whom has just published a report of 
his observations in a hundred and twenty 
volumes — a library in itself. They united 
in recommending the adoption of a constitu- 
tional government. That document, when it 
comes, will not, of course, be a copy of that 
which forms the bed-rock of our republic, 
but something akin to those of Great Britain 
and Germany, which aim to harmonize the 
popular will with hereditary privilege. The 
heir-apparent is not yet named. Perhaps 
the Empress-Dowager is waiting to choose 
the most intelligent of these princely travelers 
as successor to the throne of Kwangsu! 


THE GROWING FRIENDLINESS OF OFFICIALS 


A changed feeling among Chinese officials 
toward foreigners was strikingly shown at the 
meeting of the Centenary Missionary Con- 
ference, in Shanghai, last May. Five viceroys 
sent greetings, and one within whose district 
we were assembled despatched a high official 
to represent him. Seven years ago, these 
missionaries were hunted, ostracized, and 
martyred; now, they are complimented and 
encouraged by the highest mandarins in the 
Empire as engaged in a work full of hope for 
the future of China. The conference drew 
up two memorials to the Chinese Government 
which it was made my duty to propose for 
presentation to the Throne. At my request 
they were handed to the Board of Foreign 
Affairs by the British, German, and American 
Ministers under cover of a joint despatch and, 
a few days ago, I received through the United 
States Legation a reply in these words: 


“We have the honor to acknowledge receipt of 
the despatch, in which were enclosed, on behalf of 
the Chinese Centenary Missionary Conference, two 
memorials containing an exposition of the aim of 
missions, and a plea that religious liberty be ex- 
tended to Chinese Christians. We noted that this 
conference represented all the missions in China; 
that the main purport of the memorials was that 
missions are of a non-political character. We now 
have the honor to state that all have memorialized 
the Throne in the matter.” 


(Signed) 


NATUNG. 
YUENSHIK’AI. 
LIENFANG. 

LIANG TUNYEN.”’ 


The second of these names will be recognized 
as that of an ex-viceroy. The third is that 
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of an old student of mine who was trained in 
the College of Diplomacy. The prompt and 
courteous transmission of such documents 
is not the least significant indication of a change 
of sentiment. No reply from the Throne is 
expected, but it is believed that the memorials 
will not be without effect. 

During a trip to Manchuria, from which 
I have just returned, I have observed many 
pleasing proofs of this change of sentiment. 
I was invited to assist at the opening of a new 
Scotch Presbyterian church in the old capital 
of the Manchus. I called with Mr. Webster, 
one of the senior missionaries, on Tangshaoyi, 
who is now governor of that province. Few 
men have risen more rapidly, and it is pleasing 
to recall that he spent several years at Columbia 
University, New York. That he is not going 
back on his Western training, I had evidence 
in the fact that in my hearing he engaged the 
accomplished daughter of my host to give his 
daughter lessons in music. He it was who 
obtained from Great Britain a recognition of 
China’s sovereignty in Tibet, and he is now in 
Mukden to defend China’s rights against the 
Japanese. The following day, many of the 
city mandarins were assembled at an enter- 
tainment given in the church by the native 
pastor and native members. The governor 
was represented by an official of high grade 
(a former student of mine), who made an 
address of congratulation. The prefect of 
the city was also present and made a speech. 
He said that although he had never been under 
my direct instructions, he had followed them 
at a distance, and he described his first 
intellectual awakening to my book on Christian 
psychology, in consequence of which he said that 
he would enroll himself among my disciples. 

At Newchwang, the seaport, on my way 
home, I was called to address a large meeting 
in a Chinese theatre — the highest official 
of the city occupying the chair and the students 
of a commercial college forming part of the 
audience. The principal, a highly refined 
scholar of Hangchow, made a speech full of 
the spirit of reform. I had spoken to them 
on that subject, pointing out to them the marvels 
of science and not forgetting to attribute the 
renovation of the great nations of the West 
to Him who is the Light of the World. 


THE ANTI-OPIUM MOVEMENT 


Startled by the sweeping condemnation of 
a vice which has long been sapping the 
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physical and moral stamina of the Chinese 
people, incredulous observers have been looking 
for the Government to relax its efforts to shake 
off the incubus. Now and then we see reports 
from a city or district to the effect that in that 
quarter the prohibitory decrees are a dead- 
letter. That, however, proves nothing but 
the difficulty of the undertaking. Corrupt 
officials are bribed to wink at the trade and 
the vice; but the higher officials appear to be 
patriotic and faithful. The opium dens in 
Tientsin, Shanghai, and Canton have been 
closed. Men are seen parading the streets with 
a wooden collar inscribed with their crime of 
dallying with the opium pipe; and every day 
gives signs that the people, as well as the 
Government, consider themselves as engaged 
in a campaign in which defeat means ruin, 
social and political. Troy was not destroyed 
until the tenth year of the siege, nor is it to be 
expected that the opium curse will be extir- 
pated before the expiration of the decade 
assigned for the accomplishment of the hercu- 
lean task. Suffice it to say that none are better 
satisfied with the progress made in this direc- 
tion than the members of the Anti-opium 
Society, who have been exerting themselves for 
many years to draw the attention of the 
Government to the magnitude of the evil. 


EDUCATIONAL PROGRESS 


From the standpoint of all China, nothing 
more revolutionary than the change of basis in 
the schools of the empire could be conceived. 
Instead of the old studies, theoretical and 
applied science supplies the subjects for com- 
petitive examination. The students do not 
complain much, so long as they are allowed 
to compete in some way for honors and office. 
As an evidence of the way in which they are 
accommodating themselves to the new condi- 
tions, I may mention that, as I was going 
South last May, I met on the train a young 
man who was one of a hundred who had been 
newly decorated with the button of M. A., or 
the second degree, in the halls of Peking. 
Ten thousand had entered the lists and only 1 
per cent. had been allowed to bear off the covet- 
ed prize. The multiplication of schools goes 
on, stimulated by the repeated declarations that 
the people without education will not be fit 
for a parliamentary government. Some prom- 
inent officials are specially employing their 
time and influence in establishing schools 
for girls — convinced that there cannot be 
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light in the household as long as the mothers 
are left in darkness. The crippled feet of 
China’s women are an image of their mental 
state; and it ought to be taken as a happy 
omen for the future that their emancipation 
is going on at both extremities. 


STUDENTS SENT TO THE UNITED STATES 


About forty years ago a body of young men 
were taken to America for education by Dr. 
Yung Wing, a graduate of Yale. One or 
two conservatives who succeeded him in the 
charge of those students reported that they 
were learning too much, and they were all 
recalled. The past year has at last witnessed 
a renewal of that abandoned policy. Forty 
picked men have been sent to America for 
technical education under the superintendence 
of Dr. C. D. Tenney, and others are to follow. 
Dr. Tenney was president of the viceroy’s 
school and he was appointed to conduct them 
bytheenlightened Yuenshik’ai, who was viceroy 
at the time. The number of students pursuing 
their studies in Japan has risen to fourteen 
thousand; but it is well understood that in 
order to become equal or superior to Japan, 
China must go to the fountainhead for scien- 
tific knowledge, and not to Japan. 


A NEW RAILROAD 


I could fill a page with a list of newly pro- 
jected railroad lines, and new companies, but 
I wish only to call attention to one that was 
opened about December, 1, 1907, on the 
west side of this capital. It is thirteen 
miles in length and of narrow gage —a 
microscopic enterprise, you may deem it — 
but it has the distinction of being the only 
road in China that has been constructed 
wholly by Chinese engineers and built entirely 
with Chinese capital. Every year is likely 
to bring a repetition of this triumph, as China 
acquires confidence in its ability and resources. 
The purpose of this little line is to tap the 
coal mines of those blue hills which we see 
from our upper windows. Hitherto their 
products have been brought to the city on 
the backs of camels —a slow and expensive 
process. The substitution of steam-cars for 
caravans is certain to be felt as a great boon 
by the people of Peking, as it must lower the 
price of one of the necessities of life and con- 
tribute much to a desired improvement in 
their style of living. The change of style in 
Government buildings is such as to strike the 
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eye of all visitors to Peking. New structures 
of a purely Occidental type are showing them- 
selves in all parts of the city; and the flimsy 
fabrics that look so unsightly are doomed to 
disappear. At the same time, the improve- 
ment of the streets is being pushed with vigor 


power.” In deference to his patriotic appeal, 
the objectionable phrase was exchanged for 
the euphonious title “first-class Oriental 
power,” whatever that may mean. It means, 
perhaps, that China holds a place somewhere 
between Persia and Japan. It might be a 
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THE PRESENT AND FUTURE RAILROADS IN CHINA 
From ‘Railway Enterprises In China,’’ by P. H. Kent 


and promises, in conjunction with the new 
style of building, to make a new city in the old 
capital. 


CHINA’S PLACE IN THE SCALE OF NATIONS 


The representative of China at The Hague 
Conference protested with energy against his 
country being set down as a “third-class 


mistake to serve China, as it is at present, 
with an unqualified first-class ticket. Yet, 
if our patient search for “a tangible proof 
and hopeful signs” amounts to anything, it 
shows that China is not only on the way to a 
first-class position in the East, but that it 
aspires to a place by the side of the leading 
powers of the West. 
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TELEPHONES THROUGHOUT THEFLEET 


EVERY BATTLESHIP AND TORPEDO-BOAT IN TOUCH WITH THE ADMIRAL 
AND WITH EVERY SISTER-SHIP WITHIN A RADIUS OF TWENTY MILES 


BY 


HERBERT T. WADE 


Admiral Evans, enjoys the distinction 

of being the first American warships 
equipped for wireless conversation. After a 
preliminary test on the Virginia and the Con- 
necticut, the apparatus was installed through- 
out the fleet. It is now possible for ships 
twenty miles apart to communicate. 

For limited distances at sea, wireless tele- 
phony is an accomplished fact. But it is not 
probable that it will take the place of the wire 
system on land, except under extraordinary 
circumstances. Wireless telephony possesses 
a field of its own. Its future development 
will probably be to supplement rather than to 
supplant overland lines, for it is hoped that, 
by means of relays, the two systems may be 
used in connection with each other. 

The realization of wireless telephony has 
been accomplished only after a vast amount of 
experiment and the invention and application 
of a number of most ingenious devices, each 
with its own particular function. 

On the Pacific fleet, the instruments for 
wireless telephony are portable and compact 
and in weather-proof chests which may be hook- 
ed directly to the railing of the bridge, or placed 
in the chart-room or pilot-house. Connections 
are made with the ship’s electric mains, to 
supply the current for the oscillator, and with 
the aerial wire suspended from the rigging. 
In a modern ship equipped for wireless tele- 
phony, an operator is always on the alert with 
a telephone at his ear, listening for signals; 
it is on him that reliance is placed for an- 
swering the first call of the telephone, for 
wireless telephony has not yet been equipped 
with the familiar call-bell of the land tele- 
phone. The operator’s attention can be 
aroused by an arbitrary signal of dots and 
dashes sent with a telegraph-key in connec- 
tion with the telephone transmitter — known 
as a “‘chopper,” as it cuts off the waves — 
or he may hear the spoken words directly. 


TT Pacific fleet, commanded by Rear- 


There is a listening key which must be 
turned to connect the aerial wire with the 
receiving instrument while listening, and back 
again to the transmitter when talking. Oral 
communication is thus maintained through- 
out the entire fleet, and the commander-in- 
chief can be personally in touch at all times 
with his subordinates. The limited range 
and the different wave-length used render 
the system less liable to interruption by a dis- 
tant station or a hostile fleet than the ordinary 
wireless telegraph. In fog it provides a 
means of communicating orders to every vessel 
in the squadron. 

In addition to the battleship fleet, the 
flotilla of torpedo-boats was also equipped 
for wireless telephony. This is a most 
interesting application. On account of the 
heavy smoke that these vessels emit, their 
signal lanterns and flags are often obscured, 
while the lack of the tall mast necessary for 
the aerial wire of the wireless telegraph and 
the impossibility of including a trained operator 
in the limited number of the crew, make the 
use of wireless telegraphy impossible. 

In the merchant-marine there is also a 
wide field for the wireless telephone, for it is 
only the largest passenger-vessels that carry 
a regular wireless-telegraph operator. The 
telephone, on the other hand, can be operated 
by the mate or any other officer, and within 
its range limits it answers every practical 
need. Last summer the first practical test 
of the DeForest system was made in reporting 
a yacht race on Lake Erie from a moving 
power-boat to a shore station. On the Great 
Lakes and in the coastwise trade, it is rarely 
that the present limits of the wireless telephone 
are exceeded; with lighthouses and lightships 
that could be provided with this simple 
equipment, there is no reason why a vessel 
need be. long out of shore-communication. 
In thick or stormy weather, signals sent 
out automatically from shore stations by a 
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gramophone or phonograph in connection with 
a transmitting apparatus would warn against 
danger. In addition to the ordinary messages, 
those involving pilots, towing, or docking 
would be of value to owners, agents, and 
masters, while in the life-saving and lighthouse 
services the establishing of communication 
between off-shore or other isolated stations 
and the mainland or some central point would 
enable information of shipwrecks, of meteoro- 
logical conditions, or of other matters of im- 
mediate importance to be promptly trans- 
mitted. 

Wireless telephony has lagged behind wire- 
less telegraphy in its application, but in its 
origin it antedates it by some years. In 1880 
Professor Alexander Graham Bell, the in- 
ventor of the telephone, and Mr. Sumner 
Tainter were able to transmit speech a distance 
of 700 feet. Improvements on this apparatus 
followed, culminating in some elaborate ex- 
periments made in Germany by Ruhmer 


THE FOREIGN 





THE FOREIGN INVASION OF THE NORTHWEST 


in 1902-4. Since then Professor R. A. Fes- 
senden, after experiments made at his Brant 
Rock Station, Cape Cod, claims to have 
maintained telephonic communication with 
New York City, a distance of about 200 miles; 
while in Germany the Telefunken Company 
established (in December, 1906) communica- 
tion between Nauen and Berlin, a distance of 
about 26 miles. Notable work has also been 
carried on by Italian experimenters, and 
recently the British Admiralty has awarded a 
contract to the Amalgamated Radio-Telegraph 
Company to provide instruments based on the 
Poulsen system for a number of its war vessels. 

In December, 1907, Mr. Poulsen announced 
that he had maintained telephonic communica- 
tion between Lyngby (near Copenhagen) and 
Weissensee (near Berlin), a distance of about 250 
miles, and he has predicted transatlantic tele- 
phony for the near future; but this confidence is 
not shared by many who have devoted much 
attention to wireless problems. 


INVASION OF THE 


NORTHWEST 


BY 


F. G. MOORHEAD 


dollars a month for the past eighteen 

months has been retired from circulation 
by foreign laborers in the state of Washington 
alone. The amount in the three states which 
form the real Pacific Northwest—Idaho, Wash- 
ington, and Oregon — has easily aggregated a 
million dollars a month. It is upon this fact 
that the white, native-born workingman has 
so bitterly reflected when paid a decreased 
wage in script. 

Until railroad construction ceased in the 
late fall, between 12,000 and 15,000 foreigners, 
mainly from southern Europe and Asia, were 
employed by the day in Washington alone. 
When to these are added the aliens employed 
on the St. Paul system in Idaho, the Portland 
and Seattle, the North Coast and the Black- 
well lines, and the constant outreaching of 
the electric interurbans of the three states, 
the aggregate for the Northwest may con- 


(Oz to the amount of half a million 


servatively be placed at from 25,000 to 
30,000. 

These men have been paid wages ranging 
from $1.50 and $1.75 a day for section repair 
hands to $2.50 and $2.75 for graders and log- 
gers. They have saved an average of about 
$30 a man every month throughout the greater 
part of last summer. These savings have 
not been stored away for safekeeping in any 
bank or invested—real-estate loans were bring- 
ing 10 per cent. in the Northwest in November 
—but have been kept in the conventional “‘old 
sock” or taken to the nearest post-office and 
exchanged -for postal money-orders. 

If there is any form of money which is desired 
above all others by the foreigners in the North- 
west, it is the little blue sheet which Uncle 
Sam issues in the post-office. At the first oppor- 
tunity that the men have to quit camp, they 
send their entire savings across the seas or 
invest in a money-order payable only to 
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themselves, and rest content. Banks may fail, 
but the foreigner quickly learns to trust the 
Government. 

It is no uncommon thing in Coeur d’Aléne, 
Ida., Spokane, Walla Walla, or North Ya- 
kima, Wash., or Portland, Ore., to see a score 
or two of swarthy foreigners in overalls standing 
in line in the money-order department of the 
post-office. . 


A BABEL OF TONGUES 


The labor situation in the Northwest is 
complicated. Norway, Sweden, Germany, 
Austria, Bohemia, Hungary, Finland, Russia, 
Portugal, Spain, Italy, Greece, Roumania, 
Turkey, Poland, Holland, Japan, China, 
India, Africa, Australia, the Oceanic Islands, 
and the Pacific Islands, each furnished to the 
1900 census immigrants in excess of 1,200— 
Hungary fewest, China and Japan a practical 
tie for most. Bohemia sent almost as many 
native-born sons and daughters to Washington, 
Idaho, and Oregon as did New York; there 
were as many that had been born in Turkey or 
in Portugal as born in Illinois; while practically 
as many were born in the Oceanic Islands as in 
Iowa. The aggregate population of the three 
states of the Pacific Northwest in 1g00 was a 
little over one million. More than one-eighth 
were natives of Japan, China, and India. 
With a population of 413,000, Oregon had 
within its borders between 35,000 and 40,000 
Chinese. Washington had the same number of 
Japanese in its population of 518,000. Not- 
withstanding the immigration restrictions, it is 
highly probable that the number of Chinese is 
larger to-day than it was in 1900, while the flood 
of Japanese has been enormous. 

Within the last eighteen months a new 
element has been injected into the labor situa- 
tion: southern Europe has greatly increased 
its contribution. Foremost among the immi- 
grants have been Austrians Italians, Greeks, 
and Montenegrins. 

Up to two years ago, Montenegrins were 
scarce, but at least 3,000 of them settled 
in Washington within eighteen months. The 
natives and the assimilated foreigners looked 
in wonder at the first swarthy newcomers. 
“Who are they?” was the question. ‘“ Monte- 
negrins,” came the reply. The word suffered 
by repetition and has become two words; and 
the newcomers are known throughout the 
Northwest as “mountain niggers.” 

Even that unfortunate little empire of Korea 
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has contributed its quota, but their close resem- 
blance to the Japanese has enabled the Koreans 
to escape detection. A colony of eight Koreans 
lived unnoticed in Spokane for some months 
until they disclosed themselves on the visit of 
Mr. Homer D. Hulbert, who had spent twenty- 
one years in Korea. They had been employed 
mainly as cooks, though some were university 
graduates. 


THE COMING EUROPEAN PROBLEM 


Much has been heard lately of the Japanese, 
the Chinese, and the Hindus in the Northwest, 
but the people from southern Europe are as 
much a problem as those from Asia. While 
labor has been plentiful and wages high, the 
native-born Americans have scorned such 
menial work as railroad-grading and logging. 
When carpenters are paid $5 a day and can 
scarcely be had even at that price, and when 
errand-boys in department stores receive $1.50 
a day, the American workingmen are not going 
to bother their heads about any problem involv- 
ing foreigners willing to work at cutting down 
mountains for new railroads at $2.50 for a nine- 
hour day. It was only when the financial flurry 
caused work to be shut down in some sec- 
tions and cash was unobtainable in practically 
all sections, that the native-born white man 
began to trouble himself about the labor sit- 
uation. He awakened one morning to find 
the banks intact, but cash withdrawn from 
circulation. On Saturday night his employer 
handed him a new kind of money, which 
he took with suspicion, for all paper money 
is shunned in the Northwest. He demanded 
gold or silver, but nothing was to be had but 
cashiers’ checks and clearing-house certificates. 
Then he remembered that while he had been 
enjoying prosperity, the forgotten and de- 
spised foreigner had been receiving three gold 
double-eagles a month and laying aside two of 
them. 

“We've all got our theories,” said the em- 
ployment agent, who found time hanging 
heavily on his hands for the first time in years, 
because there were no situations to fill, al- 
though plenty of unemployed. “TI’ll tell you 
what’s the trouble with us: too much prosper- 
ity. We’ve been so excited getting good 
wages and spending them that we forgot all 
about the ‘mountain nigger’ and the Jap and 
the Dago putting away $50 a month in cash. 
Now they’ve got the money or have sent it 
home, and we’re paying fabulous discount 
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rates to get it back and are living on paper that 
may not be worth any more to-morrow than 
the ink it’s printed with.” 

Fortunately, the banks of the Northwest, 
with a few minor exceptions, have weathered 
the storm. But when the Oregon Railroad 
and Navigation Company, early in November, 
announced that the wages of section-hands 
would be cut from $1.50 a day to $1.20, and 
that the day’s hours would be increased from 
eight to nine, and when the St. Paul and other 
systems laid off thousands of men, while build- 
ing operations were practically at a standstill 
pending the quieting down of the money- 
market and the shipping of the crops, the 
native-born white laborer came to share the 
views of the employment. agent. The aliens 
did not care particularly; they moved to a new 
field or, with a few hundred or a thousand 
dollars hidden away on their persons, went 
back to their homelands, to live the rest of 
their lives in comfort, or to return when work 
again becomes more plentiful than men. ~ 

Meanwhile the foreigners continue to come, 
for the news of “hard times” has not yet 
reached the remote districts of Europe and 
Asia. There is much railroad construction 
work yet to be done in the Northwest. With 
the coming of spring there will be plenty of 
work for all. This winter, however, there is 
likely to be some suffering and much quiet 
thinking over the situation, which may not be 
so quiet if it is aggravated again in the near 
future. 

During the past summer interesting glimpses 
of the foreign labor element could be had in 
the employment agencies in town or at the 
grading or logging camps in the country. 
As a rule, nationalities clanned together, re- 
fusing work which took them away from their 
fellows. The high-priced work in new fields— 
railroad grading for new lines, in particular, 
tunnelling through mountains, filling up cafi- 
ons, blasting down great hills—was_ seized 
eagerly by the Austrians, tempted by the wage 
of $2.50 to $2.75 a day and taking no thought 
for the permanency of the situation. It might 
be for a day, a week, or a month; the Austrian 
cared not. He turned his back on the per- 
manent, lower-priced jobs and struck out into 
the wilderness, always with his countrymen. 
On the other hand, the Italians and the Greeks 
preferred the steady, lower-priced jobs and 
watched the Austrians without envy; they were 
content to become section-repairers on an 
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established track for $1.50 a day and have 
work all the year round. The “mountain 
niggers” were a class by themselves. They 
were neither so adventurous as the Austrians 
nor so far-seeing as the Italians. They were 
slow to make up their minds. On the first 
day, they inquired if jobs were to be had; on 
the second, they asked for particulars; on the’ 
third, they inquired about wages and directions 
for reaching the place; on the fourth or fifth, 
having argued together far into the preceding 
nights, they were ready to talk business. They 
wavered between high prices and low, but for 
the most part followed the Austrians into the 
wilderness. 

Of all these newcomers from southern 
Europe, the great majority went to railroad 
and logging camps, to work until they had 
saved up enough money to make them com- 
fortable at home. They were classed always 
as the floating population. Very few went 
into business in the city. Italian push-cart 
men are scarce in Spokane, Seattle, and Port- 
land. A few opened up saloons or lodging- 
houses, but usually they sought day-labor and 
nothing else. Among the aristocrats, saloon- 
keeping attracted the largest number. In 
Spokane alone there are to-day twenty-five 
Italian saloons, catering exclusively to Italian 
trade. Within the past year one Greek and 
eight Austrian saloons have been opened. 


THE UNDESIRABLE HINDU 


In the late fall still another element was 
injected into the labor situation. Driven out 
of Bellingham and other places on the Sound, 
the Hindu wandered down into eastern Oregon 
and Washington and northern Idaho. He was 
proud, high-caste, dirty, and dignified. He 
found himself looked on with suspicion, until it 
was realized what a harmless animal he was. 
He lived in tumble-down “shacks” which a 
white man, even from southern Europe, would 
have spurned; and there he prepared his own 
meals, with prayer, in the midst of filth that kept 
the curious away. His thoughts turned always 
toward Vancouver, where his pecple and his 
church were. At first he seldom went out 


on the street in daylight; the memory of Bell- 
ingham was strong. But as the days passed, 
he began to haunt the employment agencies— 
at first denying that work was wanted; later, 
with great, oxen-like, brown eyes imploring 
work. He was tried but soon found wanting, 
Tt will be a long time before the Hindu becomes 
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a vital factor in the labor situation of the 
Northwest. He cannot do the work; he is not 
wanted even by employers looking for the 
cheapest labor. The Hindu is physically 
weak and the work of the Northwest is for 
men of great strength or endurance. 

The Northwest has always the Chinese and 
the Japanese. The former was vindicated 
long ago; the latter is more unpopular to-day 


AUSTRIANS AS RAILR 


They make $2.50 a day and save half of it. 


than ever before, yet he is considered by far 
the most desirable laborer by the railroad 
contractors, who have tried all kinds. He 
does not overwork himself, but he works 
steadily; he sticks by the job until he has 
amassed as much money as he desires, no 
matter how hard the work orhowlong the hours. 
Whether it be in the sugar-beet fields of Idaho 
and Washington, or along the road-bed of 
“Jim” Hill’s railroad, he is to be found in 
large numbers—small, swarthy, silent, working 
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steadily, thinking all the time but wielding 
pick, axe, or hoe with clock-like regularity. 
He knows that the tide of feeling is rising 
against him, but he says nothing. On last 


Fourth of July he showed his diplomatic long- 
headedness by parading the streets of Spokane 
and of one or two other cities in large numbers, 
carrying American flags and shouting “Ban- 
zais”’ for the American Independence Day. 





* 


the 
marchers; the native-born Americans stood on 


the enthusiasm was confined to 
the sidewalk and watched in silence. ‘They 
imagined that they understood the cause of 


this display of Japanese patriotism. 
CALLING THE CHINESE BACK 


From having shut out the Chinaman, 
lynched him, and called him all manner of hard 
names, the Northwest has come to want more 
of him, He has not entered into competition 
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JAPANESE CULTIVATING SUGAR BEETS IN IDAHO 


In spite of their capacity for work. they are more unpopular in the Northwest than any other race 


with the white laborer, though what the changed 
condition of affairs may bring forth remains 
to be seen. Vending his garden-truck, wash- 
ing the family linen, doing the menial house- 
work, the Chinaman has _ plodded along. 
Whether it be preparing the salmon for the 
can at Astoria and on the Columbia, or work- 
ing the placer mines near the international line, 
the Chinamen has gone ahead at the task set 
for -him, hour after hour, with no regard 
for union restrictions—machine-like, faithful, 
persistent. 


The employer of labor who drove him away 
ten years ago has changed his mind. For 
many years the city of Tacoma has been bereft 
of the Chinaman. The Tacomans arose in 
their might a decade or two ago and drove out 
every wearer of the pigtail, bag and baggage. 
To-day there is one Chinese merchant, but 
not another Celestial, in the city of 80,000. 
Now the employers want the Chinaman back. 
The Tacoma Chamber of Commerce has 
resolved in his favor, but the Tacoma labor 
unions have jealously guarded their interests: 





WHERE NO CHINESE ARE ALLOWED 


Murray, Ida., the leading town in the Coeur d’Aléne mining district 
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and the Chinaman has been kept out of 
Tacoma. 

The Coeur d’ Aléne mining district has done 
likewise. So long as the shallow placers held 
out, after the original discovery a quarter of a 
century ago, the majority of the miners 
stayed with the diggings; when these began to 
get lean, the claim-owners attempted to turn 
them over to the Chinamen. This was so 
bitterly opposed by the citizens of Murray— 
the leading Cceur d’Aléne camp—and by the 
wage-earners of the district that, after an indig- 
nation meeting and an election, the attempt 
was given up; no Chinamen have since been 
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ports of entry. He reaches the country, but 
by devious ways. He secures the passport of 
a home-returned brother and impersonates him 
in the land of plenty until he also can turn 
homeward and his place be taken by a third; 
or he evades the watchful officers along the 
international line and comes down from Can- 
ada. Sometimes he escapes from a vessel com- 
ing up the Sound or the Columbia’s estuary 
to Tacoma, Seattle, or Portland; but this: is 
rare, for vigilant sea-captains, knowing the 
heavy fine to which they are liable, watch 
their “Chinks” during shore-stay with care- 
ful eye. 





THE TYPE OF HINDUS IN THE NORTHWEST 


Physically they are unfit for the hard labor of opening a new country 


allowed in the Coeur d’Alénes. Later an 
attempt was made by “Dutch Jake,” now 
the wealthy proprietor of the far-famed Coeur 
d’Aléne saloon and music hall of Spokane, to 
place Chinamen on Lower Pritchard Creek, in 
Idaho. He personally brought in six; a public 
meeting was promptly held, a committee ap- 
pointed to inform the Celestials that the Coeur 
d’Alénes was no place for them, and “Dutch 
Jake” lost little time in getting them to the 
river and floating them back to Spokane and 
safety. 

Employers throughout the Northwest have 
reached the same conclusion as the Tacoma 
Chamber of Commerce and “Dutch Jake,” 
but the Chinaman is still persona non grata at 


HINDUS AT BELLINGHAM, WASH. 


after the race riot 


Awaiting the train for Vancouver, B. C., 


The foreignizing of the Northwest has been 
going on practically-ever since it was opened 
up to settlement and its possibilities were real- 
ized. But the situation has taken a new turn 
within recent months, thanks to the influx from 
southern Europe and to the changed conditions 
due to the financial flurry. There were none 
but Chinamen and Japanese to be bothered 
about before; to-morrow there will be the 
“mountain nigger,” the Austrian, the Italian, 
the Greek, the Hindu, people from all over the 
globe; and each of these different peoples pre- 
sents a new and difficult problem for the 
American, of the Northwest, for none of them 
has ever been successfully assimilated by an 
Anglo-Saxon country. 











MONEY-MAKING MODEL TENEMENTS 


THE PHIPPS HOUSES IN NEW YORK, WHICH SUPPLY HEALTHFUL 
LIVING CONDITIONS AT LOW COST AND STILL PAY 4% DIVIDENDS 


LOUISE E. 


PROPOSE,” wrote Mr. Henry Phipps to the 

original board of trustees of his model ten- 

ements, “to organize a_ society for the 
purpose of building tenement houses in the city 
of New York. I propose to give $1,000,000 
for this purpose. I expect the tenements to be 
so planned as to earn four per cent. on their cost 
after allowing a proper amount for their main- 
tenance and repairs. I intend to have earnings 
accumulate and be used from time to time in 
erecting more tenements.”’ 


The three buildings on Thirty-first Street, 
Avenues, represent 


between First and Second 








A CORNER IN A FOUR-ROOM SUITE (WITH A BATH) WHICH COSTS $6 A WEEK 


DEW 


the original investment of $1,000,000, and 
although the first year is not yet closed it 
would so far indicate that they are earning 4 
per cent. on the investment. It is estimated 
that this donation will mean as much to 
New York’s tenement population in the years 
to come as the Peabody Donation Fund means 
to London. That fund was given nearly half 
a century ago, and to-day it provides model 
living accommodations for nearly 6,000 fami- 
lies and earns 2.41 per cent. on the capital 
invested. According to Mr. Grosvenor Atter- 
bury, the architect of the Phipps houses, if 
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their cumulative earnings are devoted to the 
acquirement of new lands and buildings, it 
will not take as many years as the Peabody 
Donation Fund has been in existence to number 
a “round hundred buildings, housing no less 
than 60,000 souls and covering, if grouped 
together, some fifty average New York City 
squares.” 

It is a pleasant surprise to one walking 
across New York in the tenement district to 
come suddenly upon the group of Phipps 
houses. They are of brick with terra-cotta 
trimmings, each six stories (and basement) 
in height, with a 60-foot frontage. On the 
main floor of the central building is the office, 
where a woman superintendent reigns over 
nearly 2,000 subjects. This feature is con- 
sidered a great stroke of policy by the man- 
agers. In an official statement they claim that 
the percentage of loss from bad debts during 
the past year was only .o7.. This good show- 
ing is ascribed to the employment of women to 
act as collectors as well as general overseers. 

In each building there are 427 rooms, ar- 


ranged in apartments which rent as follows: 


- 2rooms and shower-bath $2.75-$3.00 per week 


/ 
73 ‘6 66 6 es 4 6“ 6“ 
3 4.25- 4.50 
aoe “ tub-bath  5.20- 6.00 “ “ 
“c “cc “cc “ ¢ ss “cc (74 
5 75 





THE PHIPPS ORATORY 


Where a non-sectarian service is well attended every morning 


MODEL TENEMENTS 





MR. HENRY PHIPPS 


Who invested $1,000,000 in the model tenernents 


In return for these low rents the tenant is 
provided with light, sunny, airy rooms, a gas 
range, steam heat, hot water, shower or tub 
baths, toilet, good plumbing, laundries, a rest 
house on the roof, clean halls and stairs, and 
courteous attention. ‘Telephone messages are 
delivered free of charge until half-past nine 
at night. Instead of being in the hands of 
janitors, as in the average tenement house, 
each building has its corps of engineers, car- 
penters, plumbers, porters, and scrubwomen, 
and when anything is needed the superin- 
tendent looks after the matter. In _ the 
apartments the kitchen and living-room are 
combined. ‘The convenient plumbing arrange- 
ments and the gas range make it possible to 
cook in these rooms and still keep them clean 
and attractive. Instead of the foul, ill-lighted 
hall of the average tenement, with garbage 
pails on the landing and gloomy air-shafts, the 
Phipps tenants have a view of a large, open, 
entrance court which affords light and venti- 
lation and gratifies their esthetic senses as well. 
The courts from which all the apartments 
can be reached are designed as summer social 
centres, which will be an improvement on 
the street corners. They are now furnished 
with seats, and a fountain is to be added. 

The front portion of the roof is given up to a 
garden where there are shrubs and vines, a 
pergola, seats, and two permanent pavilions 
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that afford shelter on stormy days and to those 
who care to sleep there on oppressive summer 
nights. The rear portion is given up to dry- 
ing-yards. A visit to the roof on any pleasant 
day shows how much it is enjoyed. Children 
playing all sorts of games have a merry time, 
away from the hot, dusty streets. Babies 
sleep contentedly in their cribs while women 
rest and do their mending amid _ pleasant 
surroundings. 


A COMBINED KITCHEN , 


An excellent feature of the Phipps tene- 
ment, which was an afterthought, is a small rest- 
room on the first floor of one of the houses. 
At nine o’clock every morning a service is held 
in this miniature chapel by a resident, non- 
sectarian clergyman. The door is always 
open and anyone may enter the quiet room 
for a few moments’ meditation. Since it has 
become known in the neighborhood that 
there is a clergyman in the building, his ser- 
vices are in great demand and he is called 
upon at all hours of the day and night by 
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those in need. The little chapel has been the 
scene of many a curious wedding, and of 
many more christenings. 

When the houses were planned, a large 
room was set apart in the basement of one to 
be used either as a play-room or a kindergarten. 
Each day, from nine to twelve, many of the 
children in the building, as well as others in the 
neighborhood, spend three happy hours there. 
The use of the room is given by Mr. Phipps, 





AND LIVING-ROOM 


“Gas stoves and good plumbing make it possible to cook in these rooms and still keep them clean and attractive’’ 


but the teachers are employed and paid by 
the New York Kindergarten Association. 
There is an average attendance of fifty chil- 
dren, who are required to pay one cent a day 
in order to encourage them to be self-respect- 
ing and independent of charity. This small 
amount pays for perishable material. A board- 
of-health physician visits the kindergarten 
daily to keep the neighborhood in a healthy 
condition. The kindergarten’s effect does not 
end with its hours. Mothers’ meetings are 
held regularly by the teachers, who explain the 
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aim of the teaching and show how the babies 
should be cared for at home. 

The Phipps model tenement houses shelter 
nearly 2,000 persons at a low rent in clean, 
well-ventilated, fire-proof buildings which are 
earning 4 per cent. on their cost. The erection 
of these buildings is business, not charity, and 
this fact makes them all the more effective in 
pointing a way toward the betterment of tene- 


INDIANS WITH A CAMERA 








ment conditions. And they are appreciated. 
One small boy got at the gist of the matter 
when he pointed with some pride at the Phipps 
tenements and said: 

“T live over in one of those houses where 
they has baths.” 

The houses are full, and there is a long 
waiting-list of families who also wish to live 
‘where they has baths.” 


HUNTING INDIANS WITH A CAMERA 


THE ADVENTURES OF MR. EDWARD S. CURTIS, WHO IS DEVOTING A LARGE PART OF A 


WORKING LIFETIME TO MAKING 


BY 


PERMANENT 


RECORDS OF OUR VANISHING RED-MEN 


EDMOND S. MEANY 


PROFESSOR OF HISTORY AT THE UNIVERSITY OF WASHINGTON 


Photographs copyrighted, 1904-07, by E. S. Curtis 


ECAUSE of the singular combination 
of qualities with which he has been 
blest,’ wrote President Roosevelt of 

the photographer of Indians, Mr. Edward S. 
Curtis, “and because of his extraordinary 
success in making and using his opportunities, 
he has been able to do what no other man has 
ever done. . . He has lived on intimate 
terms with many different tribes of the moun- 
tains and the plains. He knows them as 
they hunt, as they travel, as they go about 
their various avocations on the march and in 
the camp. He knows their medicine-men 
and sorcerers, their chiefs and warriors, their 
young men and maidens. He has not only 
seen their vigorous outward existence, but has 
caught glimpses, such as few white men ever 
catch, of that strange spiritual and mental 
life of theirs.” 

Catching glimpses of the inner life of the 
Indian is an uncertain and oftena dangerous 
occupation. Sudden caprice or unfounded 
suspicion may spoil the work of months. 

The story of Mr. Curtis’s visit to the Sioux 
of the Wounded Knee will give a little idea of 
the difficulties. Two years ago Mr.Curtis—or, 
as the Sioux call him, “ Ba-zahola Wash-ti”’ 
— made a long trip into the Bad Lands of 
South Dakota. His guide and leader was 
Chief Red Hawk. Mr. Curtis promised to 
return and give a feast to the chief and twenty 








of his followers on the banks of the Wounded 
Knee. Through the good fellowship growing 
out of the feast, Mr. Curtis hoped to secure 
photographs and records of many of the 


MR. CURTIS IN CAMP 








MYTH CHARACTERS AS SEEN IN THE NAVAJO RITES 








A NEZ PERCE YOUTH 

















ancient Sioux customs. But Red Hawk found 
it impossible to restrict the invitations; instead 
of twenty, 300 gathered for the feast, and 
among them were chiefs equal in rank to Red 
Hawk. They felt that they must make their 
importance felt. Chief Slow Bull had brought 
his council tepee, decorated with buffalo-tails 
and with a horse’s tail floating from the’ peak. 
It had come down to him from his father, and 
his father’s father, with traditions of war- 
parties and the chase. Into this tepee Curtis 
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the feast was finished without offense to any- 
one’s dignity. Then, with true Indian caprice, 
they decided that they must rest and smoke 
for the rest of the day. Again the plan 
seemed on the verge of failure. Red Hawk 
had lost control. 

Mr. Curtis quietly folded up his camera, 
as if he had not traveled many weary miles 
just to get these pictures. There was no 
fault-finding, no impatience; but, with infinite 
tact, he discussed affairs with some of the 





IN THE LAND OF THE NAVAJO 


was invited for a council. After his speech, 
Iron Crow, one of the chiefs, replied that to 
make all perfectly happy would take more 
beeves than Mr. Curtis had provided. He 
was reassured, and the council broke up with 
many “Hows” and much handshaking. But, 
as the first procession formed in the morning, 
Slow Bull raised his voice in that wild, 
matchless oratory of the Indian and brought 
the procession to a sudden halt. He, too, 
wished to be placated with more beef. Then 
a careless teamster nearly ruined the whole 
enterprise by throwing off one of the sugar- 
bags with the oats. After it had been rescued, 





leading spirits. During the night a reaction 
in sentiment set in. In the morning the 
warriors, led by Red Hawk and Slow Bull, 
rode into camp. Their hearts were happy, 
they said, and they wished to help their white 
friend. Old rites were reénacted, old battles 
re-fought, old stories retold; and Mr. Curtis’s 
pen and camera recorded it all. 


TAKING PICTURES UNDER FIRE 


At other times, in the Southwest, even after 
the chiefs had agreed to the picture-taking, 
crowds would collect in front of the camera. 
He had to leave one village by night without 
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ceremony because a baby whom he had photo- 
graphed died. On another occasion he was 
shot at four times and almost ridden down 
by a drunken Indian. He has been at cere- 
monies and has seen things which white men 
do not see with impunity. Yet his knowledge 
of the Indians and his unfailing tact have 
pulled him through. 

Mr. Leupp, the 
Commissioner, said: 


“cc 
























United States Indian 


Mr. Curtis’s harvest has passed far 
beyond the statistical or encyclopedic domain; he 
has actually reached the heart of the Indian, and 


% 
has been able to look upon the world through the 


Indian’s own eyes.” 

During the past season I was with him 
among the Sioux on the great Northern plains. 
The study of the Indian has been my summer 
work for a number of years. During this 
time I have met ethnologists, archzologists, 
linguists, historians, and artists, but none of 
them seemed to come so close to the Indian 
as he; so close that he seems a part of their 
life. A rugged old chief who had been a 
leader of his people for a lifetime once asked 
Mr. Curtis: “How did you learn to be just 
like the Indians?” 


HUNTING INDIANS WITH A CAMERA 


He will discuss religious topics with a group 
of the old men; they will pass the pipe around 
the circle and say. “He is just like us, he 
knows about the Great Mystery.” 

There have been many hardships in Mr. 
Curtis’s work besides the dealings with the 
Indians. I have a keen recollection of our 
first camp among the Ogalallas. At dark a 
terrific storm struck the camp. The tent-poles 
broke and the tents flattened to the ground. 
Five Indian ponies in the neighborhood were 
killed by lightning. At another time the 
equipment wagon got stuck in the mud in the 
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middle of the White River and had to be taken 
apart before it could be got out. To the 
traveler such experiences are not so serious 
as to the photographer, for the results of many 
months of hard work may be lost in a moment 
by a careless driver. And these months of 
work are necessary, for to get really acquainted 
with the Indian one must live with him in his 
own country. Elsewhere one Indian is much 
like another. At home racial and tribal dis- 
tinctions appear. Environment, of course, has 
most to do with this. The Indians along the 
shores of the Pacific Ocean depend upon the 
sea for food and, naturally, the sea also gives 


















them their traditions, and figures in their 
religion. Two hundred miles eastward, over 
the Cascade Mountains, the tribes know of 
the sea only in vague stories. Their food, 
like their traditions, comes from the moun- 
tains and plains, the rivers and forests. The 
bear, used as food in one place, is sacred 
in another; the snake, repulsive almost every- 
where, is in the Southwest a prized accessory 
to a profound religious ceremony. 


A .WHITE MAN IN A SNAKE-DANCE 


At one time last summer, on the plains of 
Dakota, a large rattlesnake was encountered 
near our camp. Instantly everyone, includ- 
ing the Sioux and Crow guides, gave earnest 
chase and killed the reptile. When Curtis 
heard of it, he asked that they kill no more, for 
he had received the unusual honor of being 
made a priest of the snake religion by the 
Indians in the Southwest. With native initiates 
he had fasted nine days before beginning the 
race over the desert to capture rattlesnakes. 
Later he handled them, even holding a wrig- 
gler in his teeth. As is the custom, watchers 
were always at his side, but few people who 
have seen a rattlesnake in action would care 
to entrust their safety to a watcher, however 
alert. But this ceremony was necessary, for 
after it Curtis was able to make a series of 
unique photographs of the ceremony. At 
another time a group of Indians were posing 
in the nude for one of their great ceremonies 
when one brave, excited or angry, grabbed 
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several handfuls of dirt and gravel and threw 
them at the camera. This raised an un- 
expected and serious situation. Hesitation 
would have spelled cowardice to the Indians, 
and yet Curtis was, of course, powerless 
against the crowd. Nevertheless, he drew his 
knife and rushed for the offender, who fled. 
The decision of the act pleased the Indians. 
Without any further demonstrations they com- 
pleted their posings and the pictures were taken. 
Mr. John Muir, the noted naturalist, main- 
tains that one of the most exciting moments 
in his life was the sight of Curtis and his assis- 
tant fighting for their lives in a canvas canoe 
in the bay at the face of Muir Glacier, when 
they were making photographs for the Har- 
riman Alaska Expedition. The weight of the 
two men and their equipment bore the canoe 
down almost to the level of the water. Im- 
mediately in front of them, a great berg broke 
from the face of the glacier. To the rest of 
the party on a near-by hill, the canoe seemed to 
have been caught in the fall. But, as the berg 
came to the surface and began to move out on 
the swell of its own making, the canoe came 
to the crest of the first great wave and began 
its fight for existence. The swells had hardly 
subsided when another berg broke off, and the 
men had to begin their struggle again. Some 
of the watchers looked away to escape seeing 
the apparently inevitable end. But Mr. Curtis 
came out of this danger unharmed, as he has 
from the many others which he has encoun- 
tered in his trips among the Indians. 
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A SCIENTIFIC METHOD TO PREVENT FLOODS, DO AWAY WITH 
LEVEES AND CANALS, AND MAKE THE RIVERS NAVIGABLE 


BY 
WILLIAM ATHERTON DUPUY 


NE of the greatest engineering prob- 
() lems ever given to the world is that 

which has just been outlined to the 
Inland Waterways Commission by Mr. M. O. 
Leighton, chief hydrographer of the United 
States Geological Survey. It contemplates 
the control of the vast water-flow of all of the 
rivers of the United States. It shows how that 
flow can be regulated to prevent floods and 


at the same time to guarantee @ given depth 
to any stream for navigation during dry 
seasons. It produces the proof that this may 
be accomplished in such a way as not merely 
to be a great public benefit but so that it will 
also pay a reasonable direct income from the 
investment and, at the same time, open a 
new era of development to regions along the 
inland waters. 
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The plan offered by Mr. Leighton is to build 
storage reservoirs near the headwaters of 
streams. He believes that the logical way 
to control a river is to govern the sources of 
its water-supply; for it is here that floods chiefly 
originate because of the fact that the rain- 
fall runs off steep mountainsides more quickly 
than off plains below. By conserving these 


quick-spilling waters, the slower flow of the 
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ity of cases the attempt to control the 
floods by confining the rivers between 
high and expensive levees is improper and 
illogical. If the water-supply should be 
stored at flood-time and released during 
dry seasons, it would maintain navigable 
depths in the streams and obviate the neces- 
sity for canals. 

The plan, if adopted, will change the whole 
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THE PROPOSED SITES OF A HUNDRED RESERVOIRS 
To control the floods of the Ohio basin 


lower lands would be given opportunity to 
empty itself and the stored waters could be 
let out at a subsequent time, when they would 
be beneficial rather than a danger to life and 
property. The forests, which soak up the 
rain and release it gradually, are the natural 
reservoirs designed by nature to prevent floods. 
The more they are protected, fewer the artifi- 
cial reservoirs will need to be built. The 
creation of the proposed Appalachian Forest 
Reserve is almost an integral part of this 
great scheme. He argues that in the major- 








course of river improvement as carried on 
by the Government in the past. Compared 
with the new plan, dredging and building 
levees along the lower portions of the rivers, 
so long practised and maintained, are but 
makeshifts. They have not proved a perma- 
nent solution of the great problem. A dredged 
channel does not last, and the levees have to 
be built higher and higher as the rivers build 
up their beds. 

The greatest river problem in this country 
is the Mississippi system. The country for 
























hundreds of miles above the mouth of that 
river is constantly threatened by floods. Much 
of it is protected by levees which grow con- 
stantly, raising the river-level. with them and 
consequently becoming a greater menace. 
As the forests are cut from the water-sources 
in the Alleghenies and the Rockies, the waters 
run off more quickly and the floods become 
more torrential, concentrate quicker, and do 
greater damage. The water running off more 
quickly makes the period of navigable depth 
shorter and the streams less valuable - for 
purposes of trade. And all this is cumulative 
in effect, for the increasing floods from the 
deforested regions carry more and more sedi- 
ment with them and deposit it in the lower 
reaches, filling in the dredged channels and 
raising the level of the river. 


AN END TO DESTRUCTIVE FLOODS 


Under the reservoir system, the floodgates 
on the Ohio, the upper Mississippi, the Mis- 
souri, the Arkansas, and on all of the other 
tributaries of the great stream would be 
shut down in times of high-water. The 
water taken in this way from the flood in 
the wet season would prevent the stream 
from ever reaching the danger-mark on its 
lower course. The increase of levees would 
be unnecessary. The torrents would not 
carry the vast quantities of silt to the lower 
river and less dredging would be _ needed. 
Then, the temporary danger past, the stored 
waters could be discharged throughout the 
dry season and the navigability of the 
stream maintained. This navigability could 
be extended to streams not now used for 
such purpose, and the scope of water- 
traffic greatly increased. The flood-water, 
which is now an element of dread, could be 
so harnessed as to play a useful part in the 
activities of the nation. And the flood res- 
ervoirs would afford an opportunity to practise 
the lessons that are being learned in the recent 
study of our water-courses—that when flowing 
in certain volume a stream will deposit silt 
near its mouth, which at other times is scouring 
out its channel and again flowing over its bed 
without changing it. Every year adds to our 
knowledge of these processes. With defi- 
nite data for their several rivers, the men at 
the reservoirs can so regulate the flow that the 
rivers themselves can be made to dig their 
channels and keep them dredged clean. 

Mr. Leighton’s conclusions are drawn from 
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a careful study at first-hand of the engineering 
possibilities presented by the streams of the 
Ohio basin. They are further based upon 
detailed knowledge gained by the Geological 
Survey about the topography of the Ohio 
basin, which has been accumulating since 
that branch of the Government service began. 
It is a plan based on the accumulated facts 
of twenty years’ investigation. 

The direct problem which Mr. Leighton 
has sought to determine has been whether or 
not there is available, on the highland tribu- 
taries of the Ohio, sufficient storage capacity 
to prevent floods and to maintain deep-water 
navigation during seasons of low-water. He 
wished to obtain on each river sufficient 
storage capacity to hold all the flow of certain 
parts of its basin for a period of one year, if 
necessary. This is desirable in order to avoid 
the danger of one flood following another, 
finding the reservoirs full, and overflowing 
the country below. The observations of the 
Government’s Weather Bureau for many years 
have made it possible to know with compara- 
tive accuracy what -the rainfall over a given 
basin will be, and more than this, of course, 
the river does not carry. It has been found 
that this adjustment of reservoir capacity 
to a drainage basin can readily be made on 
the Allegheny River, the Monongahela, the 
Kanawha, the Little Kanawha, the Ken- 
tucky, the Licking, the Scioto, the Great Miami, 
the Cumberland, the Tennessee, and many of 
the smaller tributaries of the Ohio. 


THE PROBLEM ON THE MONONGAHELA 


Of all of these river-basins, that of the Mo- 
nongahela is probably better known from 
reliable surveys than any of the others. On 
this stream it is proposed to erect eighteen 
reservoirs. They would range in depth from 
sixty to two hundred feet and would conserve 
the water from basins of from 15 to 800 square 
miles in extent. These would retain the 
floods from the upper 38 per cent. of the basin 
drained by theriver. If they had been in opera- 
tion, the flood that did such great damage at 
Pittsburg and below, in March, 1907, would 
never have occurred. 

Had the reservoir system been installed 
at an earlier date on the Monongahela, it would 
have been unnecessary to canalize that stream, 
as has been done from its mouth to Fair- 
mont, W. Va. at a cost of more than 
$6,000,000 for the construction of fifteen 
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dams, and of $2,000,000 for maintenance. 
According to Mr. Leighton’s careful esti- 
mates, the stored waters of the reservoirs, 
let out at the proper time, would have in- 
creased the depth of the lower river five feet, 
under average conditions, for 150 days during 
the dry season; and the stream would have 
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THE EXTENT OF THE MISSISSIPPI FLOODS 
Which occur in spite of the increasingly costly levee systems 
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been readily navigable throughout the year. 
In addition to this, water-power of very 
great value would have been created all along 
the water-course. 

While the Government is considering a 
plan for the canalization of the Ohio River 
from Pittsburg to Cairo, Mr. Leighton calls 
attention to the effect of a system of reservoirs 
on that stream. He does not hold that the 
nine-foot channel can be maintained through- 
out the year so far up as Pittsburg, but that 
it will be unnecessary to use locks below 
Huntington, W. Va, except in the avoidance 
of rapids. If the proposed reservoirs were 
three-quarters full, they would raise the river 
ten feet between Huntington, W. Va., and 
Paducah, Ky., for about one hundred and 
ten days during the dry months. If they 
were only half-full, the period would be about 
seventy-five days. 

One of the most important advantages of 
the reservoir plan is that its effectiveness in- 
creases in proportion to the progress from 
the headwaters. While the ills of Pittsburg 
would not absolutely be cured, those of the 
lower Ohio would; and, with the whole broad 
plan in operation, the problems of the Mis- 
sissippi would be permanently solved. A flow 
of that stream sufficient to admit large boats 
could be easily guaranteed to St. Louis and 
higher, while that of the Missouri and other 
of its longer branches would be equally bene- 
fited. The principles applied to the Mis- 
sissippi might be brought to bear on many of 
the streams of the Atlantic coast and on two or 
three of the Pacific. All of the waterways 
of the land might ultimately, in the opinion 
of Mr. Leighton, be regulated in their flow, 
to the great profit of the various communities. 
Each river will need a series of reservoirs to 
control its floods, maintain its navigability, 
and utilize its water-power — all beneficial to 
the people along its banks — but the full sweep 
of the plan shows these benefits passed on 
and increased to the people along the lower 
Ohio and the Mississippi, from Cairo to the 
Gulf. The water-courses of the Mississippi 
basin, when properly regulated, will be as in- 
creasingly valuable as they are now increas- 
ingly destructive. 


THE EXAMPLE OF RUSSIA 


Should the United States adopt such a policy 
of water conservation, it would not be abso- 
lutely a pioneer in such work, for Russia 




















has stored water by systems of reservoirs at 
the heads of the Volga and Msta rivers, and by 
that storage has made those streams navigable 
throughout the year, and has vastly increased 
the prosperity of the country through which 
they flow. Here, however, the engineering 
requirements were much simpler, as the streams 
passed through a series of lakes near the 
headwaters, and these lakes were converted 
into reservoirs by dams raising their levels 
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come more absolute. The control based 
upon the present report contemplates the 
erection of 100 reservoirs. ‘These would cost, 
roughly, $1,250,000 each —or $125,000,000 for 
the entire basin. If superior sites were dis- 
covered, upon further investigation, this cost 
might be reduced, for the greater the capacity 
of a reservoir the cheaper can a given amount 
of water be stored. This cost would probably 
be one-fourth of that necessary to control 

















THE NAVIGABLE RIVERS (HEAVILY SHADED) OF THE UNITED STATES 


Most of them could be better regulated for traffic and rid of floods and drouth-periods by scientific forestry and 
the construction of reservoirs on the Appalachian slopes 


but a few feet, an easier method of construc- 
tion than that required in the mountainous 
regions of the United States. 

The cost that would attach to the construc- 
tion of the reservoir system in the Ohio basin 
alone is still a matter of rough estimate, based 
upon the cost of such dams built at other 
places. The whole of the basin is not covered 
by the present report, for there has not been 
much investigation of some of the northern 
branches of the Ohio, such as the Wabash 
and the Muskingum. With the streams al- 
ready examined, however, it will be possible 
to control the floods and, with the inclusion 
of additional streams, that control would be- 


the waters of the whole Mississippi valley, 
and a still smaller part of that needed to con- 
trol the streams of the whole nation. 


THE COST NOT EXCESSIVE 


In figuring the cost of such an undertaking, 
it should be remembered, in the first place, 
that it represents a national policy that must 
extend over a series of years, and that the 
expense would fall gradually and _progres- 
sively. The nation has already spent upon 
the improvement of its rivers and harbors 
sums that would be appalling when viewed 
in the aggregate, and it is contemplating the 
expenditure of other vast sums upon such 


















propositions as the canalization of the Ohio. 
Much of what has been paid out has been spent 
on temporary makeshifts, and it is cheaper 
in the long run to begin at the fountain-source 
of the trouble and build for all time. The 
futility of the time-worn policy of dredging is 
cited as an example of the folly of some of the 
past and present methods. 

The money that would be saved from other 
expenditures by the adoption of the reservoir 
system, and the particular revenue that would 
be derived from the various phases of the 
contemplated work, would make the figures 
appear rather in the light of a desirable invest- 
ment than of a monstrous expenditure. 

In the first place, the navigation of all of the 
rivers would be placed on a more effective 
basis, through the reservoir system. Navi- 
gation would be extended into the tributaries 
of the great streams where it does not now 
exist; for example, the Tennessee River would 
have a nine-foot channel for hundreds of 
miles now closed to traffic. Almost all future 
expenses for the canalization of rivers would 
be saved. 

The benefits from flood-prevention would 
be more valuable than those from navigation. 
It is estimated that the floods of 1907 in the 
Ohio Valley caused $100,000,000 worth of 
damage. This estimate could not include 
the loss from the depreciation of property 
values along the streams, which is probably 
the greatest of all losses. The prevention of 
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that flood would have saved the people the 
cost of the hundred reservoirs. And_ the 
benefit would extend to the point where 
these head-waters ultimately reach the ocean, 
and property values would be enhanced all 
the way. 

The phase of the work that would bring 
into the Treasury of the United States a direct 
cash return, which might prove sufficient to 
pay a direct interest on all moneys invested, 
is the use of the water for the generation of 
power. Rivers that cannot now be harnessed 
because their flow is too variable would, when 
regulated by the reservoirs, furnish valuable 
power. The engineers estimate that the 
power available in the Ohio Valley, at $20 
per horse-power-year, would pay 3 per cent. 
interest on an investment of $225,000,000. 

Such is the proposition which Mr. Leighton 
has submitted to the Inland Waterways Com- 
mission. It will form a part of the report of 
that body to the President when it has finally 
gotten its perspective upon the vast task that 
is before it, for the regulation of our. waterways 
is one of the great natural problems which 
confront this country. On the proper use of 
our land —the swamp and arid as well as 
the rest —on the proper use of our forests, 
coal fields and waterways (perhaps the most 
important of all) depend the permanent 
economic development of the United States, 
and, therefore, the comfort and happiness of 
the people. 


HOW WILL OUR GREAT-GRAND.- 
CHILDREN BE DOCTORED? 


THE SPLENDID ACHIEVEMENTS AND THE TREND OF MEDICAL PRACTICE 


BY 


DR. EDWARD A. AYERS 


IVE a good dog a bad name, and the 
G chances are that he will be a dead 

dog before his virtues are discovered. 
Start a great science in superstition, sooth- 
saying, incantation, humbug — in everything 
except common sense — and wonder not if the 
great virtues of its lusty youth are long delayed 
in popular greeting. Take surgery from the 
razored hands of the barbers and physicking 





from legend-loving monks and place them 
under the care of world-picked devotees of 
investigation and progress; but do not look 
for a swifter than posthumous fame. “Throw 
physic to the dogs,” exclaimed the overwrought 
Macbeth to the symptom-treating doctor, 
which was wise in Macbeth, ‘though unfair 
to the dogs. 

A few years later, as the great Shakespeare 
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was passing away, Harvey astounded the wise 
men of medicine by showing the circulation 
of the blood. It is a wonderful story — 
the medical serial, from then to now. Yet, in 
the year 1907, the profits from sales of patent 
medicines in these United States could have 
bought England and Scotland in 1607. What 
wondrous power has spared the dogs? 

Medical science is a very young child to-day, 
but it has grown more these past forty years 
than in all previous ages. 

Our ancient medical worthies were splen- 
did anatomists, and made the best use of 
the naked eye; but they could sec no cells nor 
germs. Neither did they make good guesses, 
after taking the body-machine to pieces, about 
how it was run. Think of a lecture on phy- 
siology, the study of the functions of the body, 
and the professor ignorant of the circulation 
of the blood! The curriculum in those days 
must have been short and easy. The micro- 
scope, medicine’s greatest friend, made it 
possible to examine minute anatomy, and 
to-day its great service in the study of form 
is nearly rendered. Every single cell of the 
body has in turn filed past our great reviewers. 
Here is the man-machine, the finest model 
from Nature’s factory, all taken apart, and 
now — how does it run? Well! We would 
need a thousand pages of a big book to print 
concisely what we know about nutrition, loco- 
motion, sense-mechanisms, respiration, circu- 
lation, nerve work, secretion, reproduction, 
and other functions, and no worthier product 
of man’s labors exists than the explanation 
of the work of the vital functions of the body 
in our physiologies; but we want to rival and 
outrival Nature in being able to engineer 
this great machine through health and disease. 
As the anatomists had to wait for the micro- 
scope, so the physiologist must now wait for 
the chemist. Any good physiologist can tell 
you about the outward manifestations of di- 
gestion, circulation, respiration, reproduction, 
and go far into the minutia, too, but he can- 
not himself tell what nerve waves are, or what 
the chemical formule of the ferments are. 
He cannot deliver a lecture on obesity that 
will satisfy the cravings of an expert, that 
will enable any chemist or microscopist after 
examination of blood or lymph to state whether 
they came from a lean or a fat man. 

In the violent explosion which follows the 
application of a lighted match to gunpowder, 
we see a sledge-hammer form of chemical 
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action. In the ultra-refinements of bodily ” 


glandular secretions which drive or check 
the susceptible heart, we see the most delicate 
variations in chemical action— see their 
results. The book that will fully describe 
what is yet to be written about the forces 
which control reproduction, growth, heredity, 
immunity, nerve influences, disease, and decay, 
will cover rnore pages than the Bible. 


DISCOVERY OF THE GREAT GERM WORLD 


The microscope not only improved the study 
of anatomy; it made the discovery of germs 
possible. Bacieriology has in forty years 
become a great science. Magnificent results 
have followed Pasteur’s initiation of germ 
search. We already not only know these 
“black hands” of the underworld, but how 
to kill many of them and keep them out of 
us. Cholera was, in our fathers’ times, a 
mysterious terror which held up civilization. 
It cannot cause one throb of fear to-day in any 
well-regulated port. The black plague killed 
300,000 people in Bombay last year, yet its 
existence is now an unmistakable mark of 
ignorance or inefficiency. Diphtheria was a 
terror in the minds of all parents twenty to 
fifteen years ago, but it is so no longer. There 
are a few germ diseases whose germs have 
not been discovered, such as scarlet fever; 
others are well-known but not under control, 
such as pneumonia and tuberculosis; others 
are well-known and should be well-controlled 
but are not, such as typhoid; and there are 
those which we know, can control, and do, 
such as cholera. 


MAN AND HIS PARASITES 


“Hobbes clearly proves that every creature 
Lives in a state of war by nature. 


So, naturalists observe, a flea 

Has smaller fleas that on him prey; 

And these have smaller still to bite ’em; 
And so proceed ad infinitum.” 


About one hundred and thirty parasites 
afflicting mankind have been catalogued, and 
their control, as compared with germ diseases, 
is not difficult. Malaria, yellow fever, perhaps 
for dengue and_ beri-beri — kill the mosqui- 
toes! Uncinariasis — wear shoes! Plague (a 
germ “ parasite”) — kill fleas, rats, mice, and 
infected squirrels! Sleeping sickness — give 
the investigators a little more time!  Tri- 
chine —taboo raw pork! Parasites have almost 
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ruled the tropics, but man will soon rule the 
parasites — and then he will also rule the 
tropics. 


SURGERY FAR IN THE LEAD 


By the help of anesthetics, wonderfully good 
instruments, perfected anatomy, germicides, 
medical knowledge, and electric and ultra- 
violet illumination, direct knowledge and sur- 
gical treatment of nearly every portion of the 
living body can now be obtaincd. Surgeons 
cannot turn a man inside out, as a glove, but 
their eyes can inspect the retina, the cavities 
of the nose, and can see down the throat into 
the second and third divisions of the bron- 
chial tubes. They can view the interior of 
the stomach, ear, intestines, bladder, and womb. 
They can illumine the cavities behind the 
eyebrows, those in the upper jaws, the lungs, 
stomach, and some portion of the intestine 
beyond direct inspection. With the Rdéntgen 
ray they can view the outlines of fractures, 
growths, and displacements of bones; coins, 
marbles, pins, bullets, and other body-nestling 
foreigners. What can be neither seen, heard, 
nor felt, can often be safely examined, if 
urgency of symptoms demands, by “explor- 
atory incision.” One of duplicate organs 
— like the kidney, and even the spleen, gall- 
bladder, stomach, and several feet of in- 
testine can be removed. 

The final centres — brain, heart, and lungs 
—can be dared with some discretion. The 
“vital” line has been steadily pressed back. 
To-day is the flower and fruit of surgery, and 
American surgeons deserve greatest credit. 


THE OPPORTUNITY OF MEDICAL CHEMISTRY 


Neither surgery nor the control of parasitic 
diseases depend much upon chemistry, but 
there is a houseful of ills due to chemical 
variations, and everybody is subject to them. 
They are the heart and_ kidney-diseases; 
the “toper’s liver,” gout, rheumatism, “old- 
rubber” arteries (arterio-sclerosis), apoplexy, 
paralyses, convulsions; premature decay of 
teeth, eye lenses, and hair; obesity and sleep- 
lessness. Surely chemistry offers great hope 


for the future. 

We have a very practical knowledge already 
of the digestive secretions from stomach, 
pancreas (a gland in the abdomen), and in- 
testine; of four or five whips which make 
of the heart a galley-slave that never sleeps; 
about the scarlet paint in the blood that gets 
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blue after freighting oxygen to the hungry 
cells, carting its carbon-dioxide load to the 
lungs; about the germ-fighting power of the 
minute, pale-faced leucocytes floating in the 
blood; and about the ten-thousand-paged 
story of human machinery. But just what 
secretions are fed to the blood, air-sacs, nerves, 
and cells; what are their exact chemical formu- 
le, how much is fed, and when — whereby 
our magnificent machinery with multiform 
duties is guided in healthy equilibrium — 
is for the unwritten book. To be able to 
supply the secretions is the task before medical 
chemistry. What intangible force robs the 
crystalline lens of its resiliency long before 
we are too old to read? What stiffens the 
rebounding arteries and leaves the poor young 
heart to pound itself to death? or the guards 
at the air-sacs to fall before the ever-pressing 
germs? or the kidneys to become incompetent 
in the heyday of great men’s lives? or the 
succulent youthfulness of protoplasm to dry 
up till the spirit of youth has fled — allowing 
bones to grow brittle, muscles to stiffen, pates 
to grow bare when drafts most chill the 
blood? . Then there is the fat man and the 
lean man; the Ponderosus who can stay less 
fat only by semi-starvation, and the Cassius 
whom gluttony would leave thinner than 
before. 

What delicate switching here shunts fat to 
the store-room of Adiposus, but burns it in 
the lean and hungry? Why our exhilaration on 
a brisk, clear day, and depression when it is 
“muggy”? Why do more suffering mortals 
commit suicide in summer than in winter? 
Even the man whose brain never gets beyond 
means of gratifying successive appetites as 
they arise can give some sort of answer; but 
you and I know that there is an exact answer 
lying in the deeprecesses of undiscovered chemi- 
calrealms. Medical blasting has already un- 
covered outcroppings of this greatest of prizes. 


THE DUCTLESS GLANDS 


Everybody knows about the stomach, but few 
have even heard of the adrenals, glands which 
lie just above the kidneys; thyroid, in the 
throat; and pituitary body, a small gland 
near the root of the nose. Yet man can sur- 
vive removal of the stomach but not of these 
glands. Goitre, which shows in the swelling 
of the neck, is enlargement of the thyroid; 
Addison’s disease originates in the adrenals. 
Acromegaly (abnormal enlargement of the 

















bones of head and limbs) is believed to involve 
the pituitary body — which lies under the 
anterior part of the brain. Cretinism is 
a disease caused by deficiency of secretion from 
the thyroid gland. It is most frequent in chil- 
dren, and is expressed in fundamentally defec- 
tive development, idiocy, stunted growth, old 
age in childhood. Cretins can be caused to 
“bloom” so long as fed on thyroid extract 
—a fact of much portent. The “internal 
secretions” show well-known effects in health. 
Through chemistry, the great field of anti- 
toxins is rapidly developing. Ever since 
Jenner’s great smallpox discovery, a rainbow 
of promise has spanned the horizon; and 
already Behring’s diphtheria, Pasteur’s hydro- 
phobia and tetanus, and, probably, Flexner’s 
meningitis antitoxins, have justified our hopes. 
In the public mind exploitation per newspaper 
seems always to outweigh results, and a pessi- 
mistic feeling prevails. But never has exultant 
optimism been so fully justified as now. Even 
the malignant tumors are beginning to yield. 
A book has recently appeared which, if it 
prove true in the main, is the book of a gen- 
eration in medicine. Sajous in “The Internal 
Secretions and the Principles of Medicine,” 
undertakes to systematize the work of the 
ductless glands and other allied organs. 
‘Sajous formulates the whole system of fer- 
ment-automatism as follows: The adrenals 
and thyroid, and the other contributors of 
internal secretions, provide the material for 
these ferments; the pituitary body is the “test- 
organ” which regulates their influences; and 
the leucocytes (white blood corpuscles) are 
the chief agents of these ferments in blood 
scavengering. 


THE KEY TO NATURE’S FIGHT AGAINST DISEASE 


Under ordinary, healthy conditions, the leu- 
cocytes will convert everything “eatable” in 
the blood — food-products, germs, and broken- 
down cells —into tissue cells. If the vital 
energies are below par, or the access of germs 
is too great, the fighting leucocytes and the 
blood-liquid will get whipped. 

It is the special duty and ability of the pitui- 
tary body, thyroid, and adrenals — assisted by 
the pancreas — to increase the natural stand- 
ard of fighting-power by contributing more 
secretions (opsonins) and other  antitoxins. 

This is the process followed by our manu- 
facturers of antitoxins. Certain drugs and 
animal extracts will enhance the work of these 
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glands, making one man immune and another 
able to win his fight against disease. 

Such is Nature’s method of cure in all fevers, 
even in the regulation of daily health; and now, 
knowing what to do and, to a considerable 
extent, how to do it, medical practice becomes 
a scientific system. If A is going to die by 
pneumonia because “supporting” treatment 
with heart-tonics and oxygen tanks prove 
insufficient aids while the blood is fighting a 
losing contest with the pneumococcus, and 
there enters upon the scene a newer therapy 
that knows what the blood is trying to do, 
why it is going to fail, and how successfully 
to aid it, that puts into that blood an anti- 
toxin which turns the tide of battle, that, at 
the beginning of the attack, so raises the 
blood’s anti-bacterial power as to prevent fur- 
ther breeding; the treatment is wise, the 
choking of further air-sacs by the advancing 
hordes will cease, and A will recover. This 
is just what has been accomplished in diph- 
theria and it is just what will be accom- 
plished some day in all similar diseases. 

This is indeed a great revolution, Sajous 
right or wrong (for his part is mainly an 
effort to systematize the whole); and there 
never has been a time for such medical op- 
timism as now. 

Chemistry will produce by exact formule 
duplicates of our internal secretions, which 
will largely need reach the blood direct to 
avoid transmutation. Drugs will undergo 
considerable reclassification and elimination. 
Tuberculosis and pneumonia will almost cer- 
tainly be under control by antitoxins before 
our great-grandchildren are born. Scarlet fever, 
measles, and whooping-cough will be overcome, 
as diphtheria has been overcome. We expect 
Flexner’s antitoxin for cerebrospinal menin- 
gitis to ‘make good.”” La Grippe will hold 
out long, for an attack does not seem to give 
us immunity. No safe predictions can be made 
about cancer and other malignant growths. The 
appendix will be an active feature of surgery, 
as some thousands of years are needed to com- 
plete its disappearance; but the children’s 
children of the ‘“appendicised’’ will be least 
liable to suffer. Its universal removal in child- 
hood might eliminate it in five or six gener- 
ations. Here is an opportunity for a new “cult.” 

In the class termed ‘‘Chemical Diseases,” 
premature breakdowns will be greatly lessened 
in those who obey the laws, and treatment 
will be vastly more successful; but weakened 
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heredity —through artificial survival of the 
“unfit””—will make victory harder and harder. 

Unquestionably, human life will be greatly 
lengthened, particularly that of the young 
and able-bodied; but many whom Nature 
would class as “unfit” will be kept alive to 
pass down a weak heredity; which will bring 
new and grave problems to the front. The 
science of eugenics, of human stirpiculture, 
will meet harder conditions than to-day. In 
the meantime, as has happened in physics in 
our time, discoveries may call for readjustment 
at any time. 


HEALTH AND THE STATE 


But a great deal of the health work of the 
future must be done by the Government. 
Already the medical profession has blazed 
the way for governments to save a million 
lives a year. Such diseases as malaria, yellow 
fever, and the plague should be largely checked. 
Our nation has stopped yellow fever. The 
National Drainage Association Congress at 





Baltimore had full support from Government 
representatives in its efforts at reclaiming 
swamp lands and ending malaria. Germ, as 
well as parasitic, diseases must largely rely 
on the state for preventive conquests. Medi- 
cine must become a power in the state. We 
have no typhoid antitoxin yet accepted; but, 
even if we had, prevention would still come 
first; the great majority of typhoid cases are 
due to inefficiency in destroying the germs 
coming from individual cases. State district 
official sterilizers would “pay” in lives and 
cash. England has a terrific labor in making 
India sanitary, overcoming the forces of sloth, 
superstition, and profound ignorance; but it 
has given poor support to the agents of the 
London School of Tropical Medicine in the 
field. What Ross had to endure for what he 
did is a disgrace. Our governmental hygienic 
mechanism is scattered about in a half-dozen 
departments; and the efforts of the American 
Medical Association to secure a department 
of health deserve public support. 
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HEALTH SUGGESTIONS ABOUT THE CHOICE AND CONDUCT OF BUSINESS 


BY 


DR. LUTHER H. GULICK 


NE of the great contrasts between 
() men is the contrast between those 
who are interested in, or in love with, 

their work and those who do it merely from 
a sense of duty. One class drives the work, 
while the other class is driven by it. One 
is full of enthusiasm, and the other of the 
consciousness of effort and work. These two 
states of mind can be analyzed and, to a 
considerable degree one can choose which 
attitude one shall have for his life work. 
When we give attention to anything, we do 
so from one of two motives: either the thing 
possesses some inherent attraction for us — 
draws us to it; or else we have exerted a 
deliberate push, as it were, upon our conscious- 
ness. If we are hungry, we give attention to 
a good dinner without the least feeling of 
effort. In the same spirit we attend to a good 
novel, once we have “got into the story,” 





or to a charming girl, or to the latest stock 
reports. In these cases our own conscious 
part seems merely to let attention have its 
way; it goes straight to its object and stays. 
On the other hand, everyone knows how 
painful and exhausting may be the process of 
keeping the attention fastened to an object 
when there is none of this magnetic force in 
play; where all the control is a matter of 
moral resolution. It is safe to say that no 
other form of energy-expenditure is so costly 
as this. What we are spending here is the 
most central of our personal forces — will- 
power; and will-fatigue means a letting down 
of the whole personality to a lower level of 
efficiency. 

A friend of mine, who at the age of seventeen 
was a soldier in the Civil War, told me of an 
order once given him to watch a certain hole 
in a wall, through which it was expected that 
































a Confederate spy would creep at any minute. 
He watched there for a whole hour (it seemed 
like twenty), keeping his eyes riveted on that 
hole, his gun cocked, every muscle tense, 
ready to shoot. He said that he did not 
remember ever having had so fatiguing an 
experience. He was not disturbed at the 
idea of shooting a man; he was well enough 
accustomed to that business. It was simply 
the attention-strain. He could not look away; 
he could not let his thought wander an instant. 
Yet there was nothing to hold him to his 


duty except will-power—every natural impulse 


had to be persistently whipped back. 

It is interesting to set alongside of this the 
fact that a man can go hunting through autumn 
woods from morning till evening, walking 
like a cat among the dead leaves, ear and eye 
strained to the last degree, and come home 
at night actually fresher than when he went 
out and eager for another day of it. In a 
case like this, the attention is held just as taut 
as it was with the man who watched the hole 
in the wall. But the difference is that, in so 
far as will-power has a part to play here, 
that part is perfectly spontaneous. Attention 
needs no stays to hold it where it belongs. 
There is no conflict of opposing forces. Inter- 
est works toward the same end as will; they 
run parallel. 

When will-power must do _police-service, 
prodding to duty, it is quick to get tired. You 
have probably had the experience of trying 
to ‘“‘do”’ some great art collection in a single 
visit — your only opportunity. For the first 
hour, or hour and a half, what an unqualified 
pleasure! Your attention fixes upon each 
object with a fresh zest; all your perceptions 
are quick and vivid. Then you approach 
what might be termed the point of esthetic 
saturation. You cannot soak up any more. 
And now your pilgrimage ceases to be a self- 
propelled thing. Interest serves no longer 
as a magnet. Indifference rapidly turns into 
distaste, finally into agony. Nothing but sheer 
will-power will keep you going the round; 
and the expenditure of energy increases in a 
geometrical ratio. How sadly familiar a sight 
in any of the great European capitals is the 
harassed, nervous, distracted face of the 
typical tourist! Whirled at breakneck speed 
through the world’s chief museums, from one 
master-product of human genius to another, 
he no longer is in possession of any faculties 
of true enjoyment or appreciation. It is will- 
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power, acting in obedience to some abortive 
notion of self-improvement, that has brought 
things to this pass. ‘‘Education,” forsooth! 
It is debauching. 

Certain fatigue-tests, performed on school- 
children, have developed the fact that school- 
room gymnastics are the most fatiguing 
occupation of the school day. They are 
fatiguing not because they are muscularly 
exhausting — they are not that — but because 
they put such a strain upon attention-control. 
The whole sequence of exercises, as ordinarily 
gone through with, requires the utmost effort of 
concentration. The process has _ practically 
no inherent interest for the children — to 
many of them it is positively distasteful: 
they act under orders. Attention under orders 
has its uses, and great ones. We do not much 
admire a man who has no power of holding 
his mind to a distasteful subject, for many 
distasteful subjects may be important. We 
do not admire a man who cannot cheerfully 
shoulder an unwelcome responsibility when 
circumstances have brought it to him. This 
power must be acquired, must be available 
in emergency. 

But whatever trained attention-control may 
produce in moments of crisis, where the only 
thing to do is to grit one’s teeth and go ahead, 
be the cost what it may (it will be large, that 
is sure), this is not the mental temper in which 
the great, monumental achievements of hu- 
manity have been brought to pass. Results 
that are of slow development — that must be 
worked for, sacrificed for, prayed over — 
these have other things behind them than bare 
discipline of the will. The mood in which an 
uncongenial task must be carried through 
is not one which operates efficiently beyond 
a certain point. When a man in this mood 
succeeds in an undertaking — succeeds, that 
is to say, in some notable degree — he proves 
himself a brilliant exception. The natural 
comment is: ‘But how much more brilliant 
would have been his success if he had only 
been working at something that he loved!” 

It is the difference between required school 
gymnastics and the playground. Five minutes 
of concentrated attention is more than can be 
forced out of children in their gymnastics, yet 
there is a standard of attention set and main- 
tained in a baseball game among boys of 
fifteen — even younger — more exacting than 
any teacher would dream of setting up. And 
the attention here is indefinitely more protracted 
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than in the schoolroom. The fielder who 
relaxes for one single instant may lose 


his great chance. His judgments must be 
made with lightning rapidity; in running for a 
“fly” he strains every fibre of his body — 
and he must recover himself in a second and 
be ready for the next emergency. 

The conclusion of the whole matter seems 
to be that when you do what you want to do, 
you do more and do it more effectively than 
when you do what you don’t want to do. 
The man who drives his work counts for 
more, succeeds better, than the man who is 
driven by it. The more carefully one scruti- 
nizes the great achievements of genius, the more 
clearly one perceives that, for the most part, 
they have been striven for and won under the 
inward stimulus of interest — love, ambition, 
curiosity — not under the prod of duty or 
necessity and the clubbing of will-power. 
The big work of the world is being done by 
the enthusiasts. Will-power working parallel 
with interest is tenfold more efficient than 
will-power working counter to interest. Think 
of the great explorers, the great inventors, 
the great composers, the great in any field 
whatever, and see how the point verifies itself. 
These men swept forward, ahead of all com- 
petitors, like the tidal wave that along certain 
coasts rushes in from the sea. They were 
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carried over every obstacle by this great, 
buoyant wave of belief, of passionate enthu- 
siasm. They counted no sacrifice too great 
because of the devotion that they had to the 
thing aimed at. 

When a man is engaged in a work that he 
does not believe in, heart and soul, a work 
that does not draw him in a large sense, calling 
out the best efforts of which he is capable, 
he has not yet found his right sphere. The 
constant summoning of will-power — sense 
of duty, moral resolution, what-not — to help 
him, is a constant tax upon his central re- 


sources; it keeps up a state of mental mal-ad- 


justment and prevents the most praiseworthy 
endeavors from resulting in anything like ade- 
quate fruition. Only when will-power and 
interest mutually reinforce each other, are 
great results to be expected. 
There are, then, three practical suggestions: 
(1) In so far as is possible, select work that 
is in accord with your own power. Enthusiasm 
is apt to come with the conscious use of power. 
(2) Do more than duty demands, so that 
external compulsion will be quite lost sight of. 
(3) Keep well. No single factor is so basal 
to vividness of life and work as is good health. 
I do not mean merely the absence of disease 
or disability, but that freshness that comes 
with good digestion, good sleep, and outdoor air. 
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NON-AXSTHETIC FORCES THAT MAKE FOR THE IMPROVEMENT OF CITIES 


BY 
ROLLIN LYNDE HARTT 


HE brilliant new era upon which the 

| embellishment of American cities is 
entering has this odd thing about it: 
commercial and mechanical forces, once foes 
of beauty, are now its champions. Not as 
the result of agitation but purely as the result 
of factors that boast no esthetic aim, many 
a blemish is to disappear, many a glory to 
rise unbidden. We shall continue our cam- 


paign, but with a fresh hopefulness and a 
revived emphasis, shaping the course of good 


rather than checking the course of evil, since 
that less inviting task has been assumed, as we 
shall presently see, by a new battalion of allies. 

A case in point — hardly momentous, yet 
convincing: For years the beautification 
reformers have howled against sky-signs. 
They have fulminated in “letters to the editor,” 
bellowed in mass-meetings, organized them- 
selves into leagues. They have shown how 
hideous are those monstrous advertisements 
and how they cancel the beauty of the 
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buildings they surmount. But the sky-signs re- 
mained. They even multiplied. As an adver- 
tising medium their value doubled as soon as 
the public had its attention called to them 
by such furious agitation. 

Then, a year or so ago, there stepped forth 
a quiet little gentleman who dealt the sky- 
sign a blow to which it will owe its extinction. 
Representing a great fire insurance company, he 
informed his clients that henceforth all owners 
of sky-signs must pay an increased premium, 
for buildings thus crowned greatly increased 
the difficulties of fire-fighting. It is through 
the roof that a fire is “ventilated”’; if the fire- 
men cannot reach the roof, they cannot give 
the blaze its quickest way out. And so, 
within the limits of his jurisdiction, this matter- 
of-fact insurance man has accomplished more 
than all the reformers. In his city, many 
sky-signs have come down ; the rest will fol- 
low when their leases expire. Meanwhile, 
as if a single knockout were insufficient, comes 
word from the architects, who complain that 
a sky-sign acts as a huge sail and that the 
resulting wind-strain injures the roof. In 
time, one may reasonably hope, all sky-signs 
will have vanished. 

As for ordinary bill-boards, you may term 
them mere incidents in the rebuilding of 
cities. We shall be quit of them when the vacant 
lots are built up and when bare side walls are 
concealed by tall structures adjoining. Pos- 
sibly the nuisance will abate long before that. 
Highly trained advertising agents are now 
common, and no highly trained advertising 
agent will long remain blind to the inefficiency 
of whole rows of bill-boards. In any case, 
the advertisers will not. My morning trolley- 
car takes me through a half-built-up avenue 
whose two sides are solid masses of bill-boards 
for an eighth of a mile. Can I read them? 
Only with great difficulty. The speed of the 
car piles one impression upon another so 
rapidly that at this moment I can recall only 
one or two of the signs that I have seen daily 
for three years. Some day the men who paid 
good dollars to have them erected will see 
what a waste they permitted. When they 
recant, it will not be because they love beauty 
more than money, but because they love 
money more than folly. 


ELEVATED RAILROADS ARE DCOOMED 


Moreover, owing to reasons quite apart 
from esthetics, it is probable that no Ameri- 
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can city will again be invaded by the elevated 
railway. Unless, as in New York, they go 
through rock, subways are now built with 
unprecedented ease and without interrupting 
surface traffic. Bostonians walking through 
Washington Street have been scarcely aware 
of the immense mining operations in progress 
beneath their feet. And the new type of sub- 
way, with its shell of reinforced concrete, 
becomes stronger as the centuries pass. When 
the last elevated structure shall have gone 
to the scrap-heap, these imperishable tubes 
will have changed only for the better. But 
what especially favors their adoption, in pre- 
ference to the overhead horror, is a series of 
recent cases in court. There is now precedent, 
established in Massachusetts, for mulcting 
an elevated railway company to the extent 
of hundreds of thousands of dollars for dam- 
ages to real estate. Future “El” schemes, 
if any assert themselves, will have this finan- 
cial menace to face at the outset. 


CLEANLINESS FOR STONE FRONTS 


Almost trivial, at first glance, yet won- 
drously far-reaching in its effects, is the new 
sand-blast device for cleaning the fronts of 
buildings. Blowing dry sand at this pile of stone 
here and that pile of stone yonder seems a small 
affair, and so it would be but for its influence 
upon architecture and upon the smoke nuisance. 
Already it has enabled the builders to enlarge 
a structure without incoherence of design. 
Formerly the added portions would always, 
by their very newness, stand out distinct from 
the older portions, and the architects were 
accustomed to treat the addition as a second 
building. A famous hotel, for instance, boasts 
four styles of architecture. To-day, how- 
ever, the designer adheres to the style already 
adopted, confident that, thanks to the sand- 
blast, the new stone will be indistinguishable 
from the old and that the keenest scrutiny will 
not detect the seam where the work of 1890 
leaves off and the work of 1907 begins. Nor 
is this the best result. Instead of the vague 
growl with which a property-holder has hitherto 
berated the smoke nuisance, hear his loud 
and specific whoop of rage! Once he ob- 
jected to darkened sky and contaminated 
air; at present he curses the smoke for so 
soon begriming the walls that he paid the 
sand-blast people a round sum to cleanse. 
The smoke nuisance hits him not only on the 
optic nerve, but also on that most sensitive 
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of organs, the pocket nerve. Eventually he 
will become a lively advocate of atmospheric 
cleanliness. We need these disgruntled agi- 
tators, especially since, for the sake of light, 
we have gone in so extensively for cream- 
colored brick — which is beautiful when clean 
but dismal and hideous when soiled. 

Happily, the steam railroads, whence comes 
a disgusting percentage of a city’s smoke, 
have begun to electrify their suburban lines, 
actuated by motives purely material. A 
majority of their locomotives will thus cease 
to foul the air, and in time the electric engine 
may entirely supersede its steam-driven pro- 
totype. 


THE END OF THE TROLLEY- POLE 


Equal plausibility attends speculation re- 
carding telegraph poles and wires for tele- 
graphic, telephonic, and electric-light service. 
Partly asa matter of good housekeeping and 
partly in the interest of the fire-fighters, we 
have put a good share of these wires under- 
ground, where they belong. Considering the 
romantic upheaval in the electric world, who 
knows but that all need for poles and wires 
in our streets may not soon be obviated? 
What with wireless telegraphy, wireless tel- 
ephony, and the wireless transmission of 
power (with the whcle wireless wonder-work- 
ing still in its incipiency), it seems no fantastic 
prophecy to forecast a wireless, poleless, city 
thoroughfare — the result not of administra- 
tive, but of engineering progress. 

A further blemish wi! vanish when iron and 
steel give place to reinforced concrete for 
railroad bridges, as seems far from unlikely. 
Just now my trolley-car takes me well around 
Robin Hood’s barn because an eyesore of .a 
trestle has been made unsafe by the hot blast 
from locomotive funnels that have passed 
beneath it. New girders are being substi- 
tuted for the injured ones at no small expense. 
Had the structure been built of concrete, the 
trouble would all have been saved (as well 
as the expense of frequent repainting) and 
what is now a blot on the city’s attractiveness 
might have displayed rare grace and dignity 
of form, and have endured as a permanent 
embodiment of beauty. The use of concrete 
as a building material increases yearly. Bet- 
ter than iron and steel, it leaves no excuse 
for the old-fashioned trussed bridge. 

Coming now to the positive, constructive 
side of the movement toward beauty, note 
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how the street gains color — how it gains it as 
a by-product of non-zsthetic forces. It is 
from no artistic motive that Hebrews heap 
flowers upon sidewalk stands and Greeks pile 
up gorgeous masses of fruit in sidewalk stalls ; 
nor is the new method of window-dressing 
more than commercial in impulse, though it 
contrives exquisite color-schemes, at once radi- 
ant and harmonious. Meanwhile, to mechani- 
cal and commercial ingenuity we owe the 
automobile, whose gorgeous hues and -gleam- 
ing brass-work add a note of gaiety to the 
pageant of traffic. Merely as an advertising 
measure, one man introduced a tastefully 
decorated delivery wagon for his wares, and 
the object-lesson is having its effect upon 
firms that seek ways to give distinction to 
their business. In New York the mounted 
policeman has recently been made to contrib- 
ute his share of picturesqueness ; instead of 
the ungainly helmet, he wears a jaunty military 
cap, and instead of the long coat he wears a 
smart jacket with ornamental braid. This 
is a step toward re-costuming our public ser- 
vants and making patrolmen, letter-carriers, 
messengers, and the other non-military uniform 
wearers as showy and decorative as those that 
delight the eye abroad. We have more need 
of such gaiety than Europe has, for we lack 
that valiant helper of ‘street-life’s gorgeous- 
ness, a great standing army. We also lack, 
for the most part, the picturesque presence of 
priests and nuns. The more inviting, then, 
the suggestion for taking our uniformed public 
servants out of their present tawdry habiliments 
and putting them into attractive ones. Is 
tradition too rigid ? Not when we can change 
our military uniform from historic blue to 
olive drab and even design new toggery for 
our sailors. 

But the larger and more impressive change, 
the change that is giving our cities increasing 
grandeur, pertains to architectureand rests upon 
financial combinations. Instead of doing count- 


less little things individually, we are doing big 


things by grouping our resources. Down comes 
a row of small shops to make room for an im- 
mense building, semetimes covering an entire 
city square. Down come a dozen small dwell- 
ings to make room for a huge apartment- 
house. Without intending reform, this con- 
centration of capital makes for an amazing 
esthetic advance. It abolishes the old in- 
congruity and disorder, allowing a single style 
of architecture to replace the former chaos 
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over a considerable frontage. Besides, the riot 
of gilded signs, which so disfigure the upper 
stories of small buildings, is no longer permitted. 

Abroad, the dignity of the street springs 
largely from precisely this restraint, though 
the upper stories keep free of signs only be- 
cause those upper stories are flats. Here we 
have been hanging signs everywhere — none 
too rationally. Not a tenth of them can be 
read by one pedestrian in forty. In our bust- 
ling thoroughfares you do not turn your gaze 


’ upward ; if you did, you would get bumped 


into; and yet those staring letters become 
part of the picture, to the ruin of the general 
effect. No amount of agitation can remove 
them. A sort of mystic faith in the power 
of big signs, whether read or unread, makes 
their owners cherish them with a tenderly un- 
reasoning loyalty. A drug-store covers its 
building with a hideous catalogue of its entire 
pharmacopeea. A wholesale grocery store 
bulletins its wares from foundation to cornice. 
A coat-presser in the fourth story must blazon 
his name, which only three people in a thou- 
sand ever see. This comes partly from vanity, 
but more largely from a mistaken theory of ad- 
vertising — and not all your eloquence will 
prevail against it. When, however, a syndi- 
cate of capitalists assumes control, their 
monumental edifice is above such disfigurement 
Neat lettering in windows and a directory 
in the doorway serve their practical purpose 
without violence to beauty. 


THE COMING OF THE ARCADE 


There lies before me as I write, a pamphlet— 
a volume, almost — ‘‘ Exhibitive of the Attrac- 
tions cf the Cleveland Arcade.” Intended asa 
lure to tenants, it becomes a spirited epistle to 
investors and a very enlightening suggestion 
to builders. At the same time, it shows what 
may become of the little shops, which are no 
contribution to municipal splendor. London 
has many such arcades, but to see the idea 
carried out on a heroic scale you must visit 
the Galleria Umberto in Naples. Take a 
whole city square ; let two highways intersect 
it, dividing it into four smaller squares ; cover 
the highways with glass and pave them with 
smooth stones for pedestrians only ; then run 
galleries along the upper stories beneath the 
glazed roof. Thus you get a maximum of 
frontage, a maximum of light, and, within the 
Galleria, protection against wind and rain. 
Moreover, half the frontage, with its confu- 
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sion of gilded signs and wares on show, is con- 
cealed from the street, while the immense 
structure itself takes on a superb architectural 
magnificence. Commercially, it becomes a glo- 
rified Oriental bazaar; esthetically, a triumph 
of sane and pleasing design. What Naples 
has accomplished so vastly and Cleveland 
so profitably, though within limited scope, 
any American city can repeat. 

But while concentrated capital has made 
for broader architectural effects — broader 
in the literal as well as the figurative sense, 
broader in mass as well as in spirit — it has 
also made for loftiness. In both senses of the 
word ? Not always. Many a skyscraper 
is the result of bad theory and worse practice. 
On the other hand, the latest developments are 
superb. Meanwhile there has come a phe- 
nomenon unprecedented in the entire history 
of building —the majestic, heaven-scaling, 
absolutely stupendous tower. The adver- 
tising instinct, mingling with a desire to get 
countless rentals from a tiny patch of earth, 
gives the world such structures as it had never 
dreamed of seeing. The Flatiron Building, 
the Times Building, the Singer Building, 
and the Metropolitan Life tower—these in New 
York set an example to great cities throughout 
Christendom. Faulty in conception though 
some of them are, they mark the beginning of 
a new era of awe-inspiring beauty. Soon 
we shall learn to fashion the perfect tower, 
as certain of our men now fashion the perfect 
skyscraper. When that is achieved, the amaz- 
ing city, so splendid as seen from within, 
will take on an unprecedented glory as seen 
from without. Approach to it will make 
the face light up. And, on late afternoons 
in winter, fairy pillars of light will gleam 
from afar, almost as if hanging in air, with 
innumerable glowing windows that spell out 
the all but incredibly superb design. If no 
poet sings their praise it will be for the same 
reason that no poet ‘worthy the name has 
dared to celebrate Niagara. 


THE PASSING OF THE CHURCH SPIRE 


Now and then we hear the wail that all this 
magic upthrust has overtopped the church 
spires. So it has. Men who still reckon 
themselves youngsters can recall the days 
when Trinity’s spire was the unrivaled archi- 
tectural glory of New York City. Now it 
is scarcely visible. You might walk past 
Trinity Church a dozen times without noticing 
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its spire. Sunk in a narrow well, it counts 
for nothing. This has its pathetic side, to 
be sure ; yet, meanwhile, a new form of eccle- 
siastical architecture has been forced into 
acceptance. Dr. Parkhurst’s church in Madi- 
son Square is now rebuilt in Italian Roman- 
esque, the style that best adapts itself to 
metropolitan conditions. It forswears height, 
impresses by mass, and delights by grace and 
dignity. Though no spire. points heaven- 
ward, the very lowness of the structure be- 
speaks other-worldliness. When neighboring 
buildings rise to a prodigious altitude in quest 
of gain, this cross-crowned sanctuary knows 
no sordid object. And very beautiful it is, 
with its pillared porch, its low dome, and 
its fine solidity of wall and roof and ornate 
cornice. You forgive the reign of “mon- 
strosities”’ half of its esthetic crimes for having 
forced a return to this noble type of church. 
For a return, unmistakably, we have here. 
If the Gothic takes us back to the Middle Ages, 
the Romanesque takes us back to the early 
Christian era, or nearly so. 


FUTURE AMERICAN CATHEDRALS 


Yet it is not in the Romanesque temple that 
you must seek the finest product or by-pro- 
duct of the wealth heaped up by modern com- 
mercialism. Seek it instead in the cathedral. 
As a nation, we have long been rich enough 
to build, epically at Washington ; state by 
state and city by city, we have long poured 
out our treasure to create creditable works 
in marble and hewn stone; but never till 
of late have we been rich enough individ- 
ually for the erection of colossal churches. 
And it is the overplus of individual wealth, 
amazingly massed together, that promises 
a marvelous group of cathedrals, surpassing 
in certain respects the grandest in Europe. 
In New York, the vast pile dedicated to 
St. John the Divine. is slowly rising. In 
Boston a cathedral will soon be begun — 
perhaps, like Notre Dame de Paris, upon an 
island in the river. Another will loom ma- 
jestic over Denver, a fourth will adorn the 
national capital. In days to come, every 
great American city will be similarly em- 
bellished. 

And while America has never before been 
equal to this stately task, no era before ours 
has been so supremely equal to it. What 
took centuries in Europe will take but a 
decade here —less, perhaps. Hence an es- 
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thetic gain. We shall build in obedience to a 
single design by a single architect, whereas 
they of the medieval epoch changed the 
style of the cathedral with each successive 
metamorphosis of taste. Thus they have 
given us a nave in the Norman manner, a 
clerestory in the early English, an apse in 
the Decorated Gothic, and soaring towers in 
the Perpendicular. Often they have left their 
work unfinished, to remain so or be subse- 
quently meddled with by bunglers. Notre 
Dame is still without the spires its architect 
intended, while the ground all about it has 
been filled in till the basement story is con- 
cealed ; consequently, the whole fabric gives 
an impression of weight instead of airy light- 
ness. Westminster Abbey is crowned with 
mongrel towers added by Sir Christopher 
Wren, who had mastered Renaissance design- 
ing but not Gothic. Furthermore, all of the old 
cathedrals have suffered “restoration,” some- 
times at the hands of unwitting vandals. 
Ours, in centuries to come, will be mended 
less ruthlessly, thanks to that instrument 
of architectural perpetuity, the camera. No 
need of conjecture or invention, when a photo- 
graph shows what was anciently the form of 
each corbel, capital, final, and flowered tracery. 
Restoration will reproduce, not desecrate. 

Thus far, the projects for cathedral building 
represent chiefly the enthusisam of the Epis- 
copalians. Eventually the Catholics will rival 
them. Nothing is more inspiring than the 
latest developments in Catholic architecture. 
What the Roman Church accomplished a 
quarter of a century ago at St. Patrick’s (on 
Fifth Avenue) and has not since repeated, it 
will do again in a score of American cities. 
Though such Christian temples, whether 
Anglican or Roman, will lack age and lack 
history, they will not lack beauty. And in 
centuries to come they will lack neither age 
nor history. Time will have been kinder 
to them than it has been to the European 
fanes, and their history, though less romantic, 
will be decidedly more decent. 

So these, in sum, are the things that mechan- 
ical and commercial forces — and forces only 
secondarily zsthetic — have achieved or prom- 
ised; a city purged of many a blemish, a 
city more ordered and more dignified, a city 
of more joyous streets, a city made splendid 
with towers secular and monuments ecclesias- 
tical. Never before had we such ground for 
courage in our struggle for fine accomplishment, 
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THE AMERICAN MUSEUM OF NATURAL HISTORY IN NEW YORK 


A GREAT AMERICAN MUSEUM 


HOW THE AMERICAN MUSEUM OF NATURAL HISTORY IS BECOMING A FAR-REACHING 
EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTION UNDER THE BENEFACTIONS OF THE LATE MORRIS k. JESUP 


BY 


HERMON C. 


BUMPUS 


(THE DIRECTOR OF THE MUSEUM) 


ATURAL history museums, originally 
N asylums for the declining years of 
things of little use, are changing their 
functions and promise to become, if they have 
not already become, active centres of scien- 
tific work, important agents of education, and 
recognized standards of the culture of the 
community in which they are located. While 
continuing to conserve and care for scientific 
collections, they have developed a zeal to 
explore the unknown and to demonstrate 
adequately the essential facts of nature. They 
are something more than repositories, since 
they devote a considerable portion of their 
energy to public instruction; and they are 
more than academic institutions because, 
although gi ing instruction, they insist that 
their officers shall, by their scientific obser- 





vations, regularly contribute to the fund of 
human knowledge. 

They are in general favor; otherwise they 
would not be patronized as they are by the 
public; municipalities would not provide for 
their support, and business men would not 
contribute time and money toward their proper 
maintenance. The provincial cities of Europe 
are appropriating generously for the estab- 
lishment of museums, and museums are spring- 
ing up even in India, Australia, New Zealand, 
and the Central and South American republics. 
Within five years, at least fifty million dollars 
have been devoted to museums in the United 
States, and even more significant is the fact 
that men of affairs like J. Pierpont Morgan, 
Marshall Field, Andrew Carnegie, and others, 
have thought it worth while to give their 
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personal attention to the establishment and 
development of these institutions. The late 


Morris K. Jesup was for twenty-seven years 
the president of the American Museum and 
his devotion, generosity, and good judgment 
have given a distinctive character to the 
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AMERICAN MUSEUM 


Dreary series of stuffed animals are giving 
place to realistic groups in an out-of-doors 
atmosphere. The pedantry of scientific labels 
is being silenced. Models of exquisite work- 
manship have succeeded noisome alcoholics, 
and exhibition halls have become bright, airy, 


AN ESKIMO FIGURE IN THE AMERICAN MUSEUM OF NATURAL HISTORY 


Showing the implements and methods used in fishing through the ice 


institution that has under his 
direction. 

What is the reason for this growing in 
favor? Itis not far to seek. The museums have 
so modified their general methods of adminis- 
tration that they are now conceded to perform 
a function, and to be of use. In short, they 


are doing something. 


grown up 


cleanly, and architecturally attractive. The 
idea that a museum should exist in order that 
certain collections may be exhibited has been 
found fallacious. It assumed that the speci- 
men was of more value than the visitor; that 
the institution existed for things rather than for 
beings. An institution controlled by this idea 
could have no definite policy, no ultimate 
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end. It would become simply the creature of 
accident. 

When, at the American Museum of Natural 
History, it was perceived that the interest in 
birds had passed beyond the stage where 
stuffed specimens were of value, plans were 
made to adapt the exhibition series to the new 
requirements, and ‘habitat groups,” represent- 
ing birds as they occur, were begun. The 
selection of a proper subject for such groups 
was a matter of careful study. A_ trained 
curator decided that Pelican Island, in Flor- 
ida, should first receive attention. An artist 
and a photographer were to be found who 
could make the proper field studies. Skilled 
artisans were engaged who should collect birds 
of proper age and plumage and prepare models 
of characteristic vegetable growth. These 
arrangements had to be made in advance 
and when those entrusted with the work were 
a thousand miles from the field of operation, 
but all were brought to the particular spot 
at the proper moment. The Pelican Group 
owes its successful treatment to the fact that 
the curator, artists, artisans, and preparators 
formed practically a physiological unit in its 
preparation 

There was a time when curators felt that 
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A MAGNIFIED MODEL OF A MOSQUITO 


To show how it carries the germs of disease 


an intelligible label was an administrative 
blunder and that the visitor should be made 
humble through a conviction of personal ignor- 
ance. <A special effort is now made to provide 
inviting reading-matter; reference is made to 





THE PELICAN GROUP 


{n the foreground are stuffed birds and artificial plants. The background is a painting. The grouping is arranged 


from data and photographs made on the Indian River, Florida 
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A TRAVELING EXHIBIT A GLASS MODEL OF A SEA-ANEMONE 
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the museum’s library; and articles from the was euphemistically called * Spirit Specimens.’ 
popular magazines, placed near the exhibits, This marked the glass-jar epoch of museum 
arrest attention. development. Few museum officers had the 

Many still remember the exhibition of what courage to open these receptacles, and few 








A MODEL OF A DINOSAUR 


The disjointed bones were formerly exhibited but failed to arouse interest 
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ONE OF THE LECTURE*ROOMS OF THE MUSEUM 


In which 46,000 school children attended lectures in 1907 


visitors derived benefit {rom inspecting distorted 
images of disintegrating tissue. If soft-bodied 
animals, like the anemone, jelly-fish, etc., are 
to be used for purposes of instruction, a poorly 
preserved alcoholic specimen does not suffice. 
It is now necessary that the preparator should 
seek these animals in their natural environment. 
He must then gently narcotize them while 
they are expanded and plunge them into some 
of the well-known fluids that will instantly 
kill before they can contract and injure their 
delicate fabric. It is at present impossible 
to preserve the natural colors of these delicate 


marine forms, and the specimen, therefore, 
must be accompanied by a model in 
colored glass (which may take months to 
prepare), giving a truthful impression of the 
structure and appearance of the form when 
alive. All of this requires not only time 
and patience but special training and excep- 
tionak. skillz--2- -*? 3, 

Those who have had the pleasure of looking 
through the clear water of the tropical seas 
know of the wealth of life that occurs on the 
sea-bottom. Plans are now under way to 
install a coral reef in the Museum, so that 





THE LOUBAT HALL OF MEXICAN ARCHAOLOGY 


Arranged logically in a well-lighted room, with each object labeled in plain, untechnical English 
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A POLAR BEAR MOUNTED IN THE OLD-FASHIONED WAY 
The long rows of poorly stuffed animals of different species and from different lands which filled the exhibition cases 
failed to attract or instruct visitors 


A POLAR BEAR MOUNTED IN THE NEW WAY 


Which shows the animal in a natural attitude in its natural surroundings 

















TRAVELING EXHIBITS STORED IN THE MUSEUM 


They reached 725,000 children in 1907 
the people of New York may better understand 


that combine to produce these sub-marine 
formations, and properly enjoy the beautiful 
harmony of color that makes a lasting im- 
pression upon those who have taken a ride 
in the glass-bottom boats of the Bahama 
fisherman. 

Before this coral reef can be installed, col- 
lectors must be sent to the South; boats and 
heavy gearing must be secured; the corals and 
associated forms must be collected, preserved, 
and transported to the Museum. Finally, 
part of one of the floors will be removed, a 
plate of glass will be inserted, the reef will 
be reconstructed, and the visitor will look 
through the glass and see the marine picture 
as it actually exists. 

a - The fact that a museum possesses thousands 
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the extraordinary association of marine animals - 





MUSEUM 





THE JESUP COLLECTION OF NORTH AMERICAN WOODS 


Each specimen with photographs of the leaves 





A CLASS OF SCHOOL CHILDREN IN THE MUSEUM 





CIRCULATING EXHIBITS STARTING FROM THE MUSEUM 











of specimens of a particular kind should 
not result in this matcrial occupying more 
space that it is fairly entitled to — indeed, 
the general plan of apportionment of space is 
the result of a carefully thought-out scheme, 
a scheme which finally results in a well-rounded 
and symmetrical whole. It is like the make-up 
of a text-book: each fundamental subject is 
allotted a space and must be cut down or 
further expanded to fit this allotment. 


THE MODERN EXHIBITION HALL 


The function of the exhibition hall is the 
intelligible exposition of ideas. It is the 
practical elucidation of underlying principles. 
It is the forceful illustration of fact. Thus, a 
good museum officer does not devote himself 
to the installation of specimens, but rather to 
the use of specimens for the purposes of the 
instillation of knowledge. A diamond exhibited 
as a mineral —as a crystal of carbon — may 
fail as an agent of instruction; but, exhibited 
as a gem, it attracts attention and visitors 
will read much before passing on. Prehistoric 
monsters when displayed as disjointed frag- 
ments fail to arouse interest, but when faith- 
fully reproduced they stimulate an interest in 
the history of the past. Potsherds and stone 
arrowheads are, in themselves, of indifferent 
educational value, but if they can be used to 
bring out salient differences in the character 
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A MUSEUM EXPLORER WITH A LOAD OF SPECIMENS 
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THE TRAIL OF MUSEUM EXPLORERS 
The shaded portions show where expeditions from the American 
Museum of Natural History have made investigations 

















of primitive people, then their use is justifiable. 
Unless an. installation tells something and, 
moreover, something of interest to human 
beings, there is no particular reason for its 
existence. 

This brings up another matter, namely, the 
proper regard of museum men for the way in 
which other people think. A specimen may 
fail utterly to instruct when used in one way, 
and, when used in another, it may reach a 
throng. For example, when the model of a 
mosquito merely illustrates the facts of mor- 
phology, it attracts little attention; but when 
it is exhibited as an agent in the spread of 
disease, it becomes of universal interest. 
The average person is not especially interested 
in spears, bows, arrows, etc., but when these 
are used to illustrate the activities of a people, 
then their story is listened to. It is largely by 
making concessions to the condition and habit 
of mind of the average visitor and by the exer- 
cise of discretion in the selection of the material 
exhibited that the modern museum has won 
its place in general esteem. 

Moreover, the scope of the activity of mu- 
seums has been broadened until it now em- 
braces sciences formerly considered quite beyond 
their jurisdiction. For example, the industrial 
side of our native trees has quite as much in- 
terest as their classification, and an effort to 
supply an adequate illustration of the lumber 
industry and of the disastrous results of defor- 
estation is, perhaps, quite as commendable as 
striving to possess and exhibit every known 
variety of some obscure shrub. The visitor 
is entitled to something more than a mere 
exhibition of the cotton-boll weevil. He 
should know about its ravages and the way 
in which it has affected the cotton industry. 
The San José scale has an interest to the 
resident of New York, not because it is one 
of the coccide, but because it is destructive 
to our shade and fruit trees. 

There is a growing feeling that more atten- 
tion should be paid to applied sciences, and 
there is ample justification for this feeling. 
The sources of copper supply, the modes of 
mining, the amounts consumed, and the use of 
copper in the arts are matters of general human 
interest. The museum does not adequately 
treat of copper when it merely exhibits sam- 
ples from different localities, with unintelligible 
chemical symbols and crystallographic formule. 

Other forms of museum activity, such as 
lectures, conferences, temporary exhibits, the 
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cooperation with libraries, circulating collec- 
tions, popular publications, and other instru- 
ments to reach the people, should not be 
forgotten. 

Though many of the large museums of 
Europe are unprovided with assembly halls, 
American museums have long recognized the 
educational value of the scicntific lecture. 
Even if the lectures delivered .n these insti- 
tutions may occasionally lack professional 
form and rhetorical grace, they give the public 
an opportunity of seeing men who are active 
in scientific work and of being directly intro- 
duced to the work that these men are doing. 

A year ago on Commander Peary’s return 
from the North, thirty thousand people gathered 
to listen to his thrilling tale of adventure. Of 
these, I believe, a large proportion went away 
permanently interested in Arctic regions and 
in the problems of Arctic exploration. 

The demand on the part of the people for 
individual instruction has resulted in the 
appointment at the American Museum of in- 
structors whose services are gratuitous. Any- 
one coming to the institution can (upon making 
request at the Bureau of Information) receive 
the entree into any department. A mother, 
by appointment, may bring her child and 
leave it with an instructor who will devote 
himself to the giving of wholesome information 
in such branches of science as may be required. 
Although this system has been in operation 
more than a year, there has been no abuse 
of the privilege, and several thousand adults 
and children have profited by the innovation. 

There are many subjects of general and pass- 
ing interest that the public museum can under- 
take successfully only when assisted by the 
codperation of other organizations. This has 
resulted in the holding of temporary exhibits, 
always, of course, appropriate to a museum 
of this kind. The tuberculosis exhibition 
held in 1906 reached 100,000 people who, 
probably, would not otherwise have come 
to the institution. The exhibition, in 1907, 
of safety devices has led to the establishment 
of a permanent museum devoted to this impor- 
tant subject. At the present time plans are 
being made to have a temporary exhibit 
designed to illustrate the results of the con- 
gestion of the population of New York, an 
exhibit in which a score of different organi- 
zations will unite. In all of these temporary 
efforts the lecture halls as well as the exhi- 
bition halls are brought into operation. 
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Few citizens of New York realize that the 
collections of the American Museum are 
doing their educational work elsewhere than at 
the Museum building. Within the past three 
years a system of circulating collections has 
been developed until there are now 325 schools 
and libraries in Greater New York receiving 
collections which directly assist the teachers 
in their various courses of instruction. The 
preparation of these collections is no small 
matter, and their delivery and transfer from 
school to school require the services of a com- 
petent staff. The Museum has been obliged 
to purchase an electric delivery wagon that 
is constantly occupied in this work. When 
it is realized that one of these small collec- 
tions in less than a year may be examined 
by 10,coo school children (and there are now 
450 of these collections available for circu- 
lation), the importance of this educational 
instrument becomes apparent. In 1907 the 
circulating collections of the Museum reached 
725,0co children, and pressure brought upon 
the Museum by other cities has resulted in the 
extension of the work beyond the limits of 
New York City. The public schools are also 
reached by afternoon lectures designed to 
supplement the class-room work and to aid 
students who come to the Museum by appoint- 
ment and accompanied by their teachers. 
More than 30,000 pupils attended these lec- 
tures in 1907. It is a fond hope that the 
Museum may at some time extend this work 
to adults, by placing in various clubs, asso- 
ciations, and waiting-rooms material of current 
interest that may change idle periods into 
moments of profit. For example, when one 
is waiting five or ten minutes for a train he 
could examine a relief map of the Isthmus of 
Panama, consult a few condensed reports 
upon the progress of the Canal, or, perhaps, 
view a series of photographs showing the work 
actually going on, all presenting the matter 
of this important piece of construction in 
such a way that the ordinary man could feel 
that he was a little better informed as a result 
of the few moments spent upon the subject. 


THE MUSEUM’S WORK FOR SCIENCE 


Besides the obligations of the museum to the 
people, the museum has a distinct obligation 
to itself. The man who never learns is a dead 
teacher. The museum that is not actively 


and ambitiously contributing to science is a poor 
instructor. 


Not long ago, before knowledge 
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began to develop along intensive lines, when 
men could acquire a general understanding 
of science, when learned societies and acade- ~ 
mies flourished and when specialists were un- 
known, the work of museum men was at 
least intelligible to museum visitors, and the 
simple things they then worked upon were 
of general interest. With the rapid progress 
of science, much of this has changed, No one 
can now boast of a general education. Indeed, 
even the average man of science has hardly 
a general understanding of those branches 
not directly related to his particular line of 
work. It is an age of specialists in technical 
knowledge. The learned societies have be- 
come loose confederations of disjoined sections, 
and their deliberations are often quite ~beyond 
the comprehension of the public. It is, then, 
only in obedience to the conditions of the times 
that the modern museum makes a fundamental 
distinction between its direct efforts toward 
the improvement of the people and its direct 
efforts toward the encouragement of research. 
The modern museum must, therefore, carefully 
reserve thousands of specimens that are of 
interest only to specialists, and must main- 
tain a scientific faculty or staff, the researches 
of which it is its purpose to sustain, for through 
the worth of its scientific publications a museum 
is judged by the scientific world. It is 
estimated that during the past year the Ameri- 
can Museum of Natural History spent $80,000 
exclusively in scientific work. The purely 
scientific publications of this institution for 
the year 1907 comprise an octavo volume 
containing thirty-six articles, aggregating more 
than twelve hundred pages, a series of illus- 
trated memoirs, in quarto form, of approxi- 
mately a thousand pages, and many special 
papers based upon work prepared by those 
affiliated with the Museum and upon material 
in the Museum, published in an unofficial way. 

Moreover, the spirt of investigation does not 
find its only expression in the laboratory and 
at the desk, for a museum must also assume 
the responsibility of placing expeditions in 
the field and of exploring unknown regions. 
Areas actually explored by representatives of 
the American Museum are shown on the 
accompanying map, and enable one to estimate, 
in a general way, the range of sources from 
which a modern museum derives its material 
and the diversity in the contributions to the 
fund of human knowledge that must result 
from such extensive scientific activity. 





























HUGHES AND WHAT HE STANDS FOR 


THE CAREER, PERSONALITY, AND PLATFORM OF THE GOVERNOR OF NEW YORK 


BY 


A NEWSPAPER MAN WHO KNOWS HIM 


OVERNOR HUGHES has been a 
(5 busy lawyer, not a platform orator; 
a private citizen, not a candidate 
for office; even as Governor he has discussed 
only his officialduties. Hissilence until recently 
upon what are called “national issues” has 
been due to the absence of what seemed to 
him a proper occasion for their discussion. 

Yet a search of his public speeches during 
the last fifteen months would have been 
rewarded. For instance, a dozen times he has 
paid hearty tribute to the character, admini- 
stration, and policies of President Roosevelt. 
There is no fundamental disharmony in the 
beliefs of Governor Hughes and of President 
Roosevelt. In his speech of acceptance at 
the Republican Club in New York on October 
3, 1906, Governor Hughes glowingly com- 
mended the President, “our great leader,” 
alluded to the “record of established reforms” 
achieved under his administration, and specifi- 
cally referred to “the activities of Congress 
in the interest of all of the people” as having 
been ‘attested by the passage of the Railroad 
Rate Act, the Meat Inspection Act, the Pure 
Food Act, and the Employers’ Liability Act.” 

Federal regulation of interstate commerce 
he has taken for granted. ‘Congress has 
complete authority over the interstate com- 
merce, and the state cannot interfere with 
the exercise of its prerogatives; and it is de- 
sirable that the Federal authority shall be 
fully exercised until every abuse incident to 
interstate commerce is ended.” This is the 
way that he spoke of the matter before the 
Utica Chamber of Commerce on April 2, 1907. 
His views toward those who violate the written 
statutes and the laws of fair play in the name 
of “business” are equally emphatic. Before 
the Buffalo Chamber of Commerce, for 
example, he spoke of the ‘‘enemies of our 
Republic” as being, first, “the unscrupulous 
who have no sympathy with democratic 
ideals, and who, by their abuse of the privi- 


leges obtained from the state and by their cyni- 
cal indifference to public obligations, bring law 
and Government into contempt’’; and, second, 
“those who seek profit in unprincipled agi- 
tation. The second thrive upon the evils 
created by the first.” And at the Jamestown 
Exposition on July 4th last, alluding again 
to these two classes of public enemies, and 
especially to the legislative hand-servants of 
the first, ““who speak the language of conser- 
vatism but whose underlying purpose, only 
thinly veiled, is to protect those who have be- 
trayed the public and to prevent remedial 
action,” he said: 

“We may believe that the people will not be 
deceived by either. With extraordinary unanimity 
they have supported President Roosevelt in his 
courageous and vigorous administration because 
they have believed that he voiced the sentiments of 
fair‘play. It is that sentiment more than any 
other that dominates American life.” 

On January 31st, just before this was writ- 
ten, Governor Hughes made a speech before 
the Republican Club, practically accepting 
the candidacy for the Republican Presidential 
nomination, and declaring his position on the 
major issues of national import. This speech 
amply confirms the summary gathered from 
his previous speeches. It leaves no possible 
doubt of his substantial endorsement of the 
distinctive policies of the Republican party in 
general and of the Roosevelt administration in 
particular. 

Socialism he declares un-American; he dces 
not believe in Government ownership of rail- 
roads; he does believe in effective regulation, 
by the suitable agencies cf Government, state 
and Federal —each within its own sphere. 
The Sherman anti-trust act he believes should 
be clarified and made more explicit; and, far 
from favoring any mitigation of the Govern- 
ment’s rigorous prosecution of corporation 
offenders, Governor Hughes would punish, not 
by fines which mulct innocent stockholders, but 
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by imprisonment of the officials actually respon- 
sible. Responsibility should, he holds, be more 
clearly defined, and the burden of conviction 
thrown upon juries in the courts of criminal 
jurisdiction. 

As for the tariff, upon which Mr. Hughes 
had not before publicly expressed himself, he 
said in this speech: 


“T believe in a protective tariff. It is an estab- 
lished policy essential to the interests 
of our wage-earners, in that it makes possible the 
payment of wages on the scale to which we are 
accustomed and thus maintains our American 
standards of living. 

“But I do not believe in making this policy a 
cover for exorbitant rates or for obtaining special 
privileges from the Government which are not 
based upon consideration of the general welfare. 
I believe that the tariff should be revised. And in 
order to effect whatever readjustment may be nec- 
essary to make the tariff schedules consistent with 
the principles underlying the protective policy, I 
favor the appointment of an expert commission, 
so that the facts may be ascertained without delay 
and that Congress may dispose of the matter in 
the fairest possible manner.”’ 


The Governor’s methods and mental tem- 
perament could not be more clearly illustrated 
than in this paragraph from his speech: 


“T do not believe in arbitrary action. We 
desire prosperity. We are anxious that there 
should be fair opportunities for all the workers of 
the land, for the extension of industry and com- 
merce, and that there should be the widest dif- 
fusion of blessings among a contented people. 

“To attain these ends, the rule of the people 
must be a rule of reason and every effort must be 
dominated by the sense of justice. We must be 
patient, impartial, and thorough; investigation 
must precede action ; good-will must displace pas- 
sion; and the sole motive must be to seek the 
truth and to do the right.” 


So far as he has made his beliefs public, 
then, he stands for the Government regulation 
of the railroads, an active prosecution of male- 
factors of all kinds, and also a_ revision 
of the tariff. His public life, so far, is the 
best criterion to judge how he would go about 
these tasks. 


A MAN WHO TAKES*HIS PLEDGES LITERALLY 


When Governor Hughes was invited to 
become counsel for the legislative committee 
to investigate the gas and electric lighting 
companies of New York, in tgos5, he at first 
declined. 


He was busy with a lucrative and 
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growing law practice; he was devoted to his 
family, including his aged parents; he had no 
political interests, associations, or ambitions 
except that he was a member of the Republican 
Club of New York City. The proposition 
involved sacrifices which he did not feel called 
upon to make; it reeked, as he and most other 
people saw it in the outlook, with the atmos- 
phere of petty politics, to him both unfamiliar 
and exceedingly distasteful. The committee, 
he said to himself and to them, must find 
somebody elise for the job. Convinced at 
last that they were after “the truth and the 
whole truth,” and that he would be not only 
free, but expected, to pursue the inquiry 
whithersoever it might lead, he took the com- 
mittee’s retainer. When, a few months later, 
it was announced that he was to be counsel 
for the life-insurance investigation, the public 
knew what manner of investigation it would. 
be; though no one expected the momentous 
consequences, financial, social, and political, 
that were to ensue. 

When the Republican State Convention 
nominated him for Governor, he again felt 
the call of public duty and accepted, with this 
pledge: ‘‘To do my duty according to my 
conscience. If elected, it will be my ambition 
to give the state efficient and honorable ad- 
ministration, free from taint of bossism or 
of servitude to any private interest.” 

These were fine words, and the convention 
of organization politicians cheered them raptur- 
ously. No man there doubted that the words 
were sincere — as sincere as such words ever 
have been in the mouth of a candidate for 
office. How brutally sincere they would 
actually prove to be, probably few men in that 
convention imagined. 


AN AMATEUR IN POLITICS 


There was a general misconception of the 
relations between Hughes and the politicians 
during the first winter of his term. He gained 
the name of “the man of mystery”; and, save 
among his closest friends, it was felt that he 
was unapproachable, cold, and even con- 
temptuous toward those practical legislators. 
This impression is passing away. He came 
into political life suddenly, without acquain 
tance with any of these men or with the legiti 
mate political customs. He knew most of 
the men with whom he had now to deal, largels 
through the newspapers. He had to learn 
whom he could trust, and the beginnings o/ 









































some of these acquaintances were, it must 
be admitted, under conditions hardly pro- 
pitious. 

On the other hand, the politicians had had 
no opportunity to know or to understand him. 
In general, they regarded him either asa sort 
of babe-in-the-woods who must be tolerated 
and humored for a couple of years and pre- 
vented from doing, in his ignorance, more 
than the inevitable amount of damage; cr 
as a dangerous theorist, a kind of child- 
with-a-dynamite-bomb, who must be thwarted 
and straight-jacketed at all costs. Odell, the 
practical machine-leader, they could under- 
stand, deal with, and obey or destroy after the 
manner of the game. Higgins, as honest a 
man as ever drew breath, while not always 
tractable, had measured all important actions 
by “the good of the party,” after the orthodox 
fashion. They could understand him. But 
“this man Hughes,” protesting himself a 
Republican, early adopted standards incom- 
patible with theirs. He did not respond to 
their arguments in matters of appointments and 
the “leaders” found themselves no longer able 
to “deliver the goods” for their followers. 
Hughes gave the choicest bits of patronage 
to men unknown to the party counsels, or to 
men notoriously out of harmony with the 
organization — solely because he thought them 
better fitted for the positions he had to fill 
than the men recommended by the leaders. 
Instead of ‘‘the good of the party,’’ Governor 
Hughes consulted what seemed to him the 
interests of the state. There was no longer any 
side-door entrance to the Executive Chamber 
for favored politicians. And, when they saw 
that the case was hopeless, they still dealt 
with him officially because they must, but 
behind his back they cursed him and plotted 
his destruction. Moreover, they misconstrued 
to some extent his attitude toward the party 
workers. He has appointed the men recom- 
mended by the organizations in those cases 
where he was convinced that those so recom- 
mended were the best available men. 

Apart entirely from his convictions and 
apart from the question of his sincerity, nobody 
knows better than he himself knows that 
petty politics for him would spell suicide. 
The least adventure on his part in the devious 
trails of political strategy, and he would be 
lost. For he is, and he knows that he is, un- 
trained, illiterate in the commonplaces of party 
politics. Scholar though he be in the fields of 
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liberal learning, he is a kindergartner in that 
geography and mathematics with which the 
politician is saturated to the finger-tips. 

A shrewd political writer among the score 
that twice a day faces the Governor asked 
him one day last winter a searching question, 
founded in the reasoning of those to whom 
politics is grist for the daily mill. He waited 
breathless for the answer: 

“T have nothing to say for publication 
about that matter,’’ said the Governor, in- 
scrutably. ‘But for your own information” 
— his eyes began to twinkle —‘‘I will say that 
I have n’t the remotest idea what you are 
talking about.” And he joined heartily in 
the roar of laughter which followed, and 
nobody had the slightest doubt that what he 
said was true. 


HIS STRENGTH AMONG THE PEOPLE 


Half a dozen times he has invaded the baili- 
wick of some local boss to make a speech at 
a county fair, to visit a state institution, or 
what-not — has been his guest, has been intro- 
duced by him to his constituents. And after- 
ward the Governor has displayed unfeigned 
amazement when the newspaper men have 
told him that he had been sitting at the fireside 
of one who would cheerfully participate in his 
political obsequies. 

The state and local leaders of the Repub- 
lican organization would have assured you last 
winter that Governor Hughes was “wrecking 
the party.’ Most of them know better now. 
The November elections showed no sign of 
party weakness, save perhaps in those two or 
three places where Democrats whom the Gover- 
nor had appointed were overwhelmingly elected 
to succeed themselves. Most of the leaders 
know now that the record which Governor 
Hughes has already made is the best asset of 
their party in the state. 

The steadily growing confidence of the people 
in his sincerity, even more than in his wisdom, 
has been his sole weapon. “If I fail here,” 
he said at the outset of his term, “I shall 
appeal to the people. Let the people judge.” 

And appeal he did, in speeches made as 
occasion presented, in every corner of the 
state. He took the people into his confidence 
and carefully explained his policies, leaving 
the people to do the rest. And they did not 
fail him. 

One of the Senators who voted against the 
removal of Superintendent of Insurance 
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Kelsey, and the sincerity of whose motives 
never has been. questioned, said to the writer 
a week after the vote: 

“When I got home the people fairly mobbed 
me. They took me to task on the street 
corners and called me up on the telephone 
in the middle of the night. They said: 
‘Look here, young man, why are n’t you stand- 
ing with the Governor? Are you tired of po- 
litical life? You go back to Albany and line 
up behind Hughes, or never dare to ask 
again for votes in this district.’ ”’ 

A veteran legislator, passing through Albany 
just before Christmas, put it in this way: “It 
won’t happen again. This winter the legis- 
lature will eat out of the Governor’s hand 
like a pet cow.” 

Not even Mr. Roosevelt, as Governor, had 
such a daily mail as this man. He hears from 
the people direct. From Montauk Point to 
Niagara Falls, they write and telegraph and 
telephone to him. 

“T have taken an exclusive retainer from the 
people of the state of New York for two years,” 
he said in a speech at Elmira. And to the 
newspaper men he said one day: ‘‘Just so long 
and so far as I understand and heed the best 
sentiment of the people, I shall succeed. When | 
cease to do that, I shall fail, and deserve to fail.” 


THE GOVERNOR’S BALANCE 


But he is not stampeded by mere clamor. 
There was distinctly a public demand for the 
two-cent fare bill. In his now famous veto 
message, he said: 


“We shall make matters no better, but worse, 
if to cure one wrong we establish another. The 
fact that those in control of railroad corporations 
have been guilty of grossly improper financiering 
and of illegal and injurious discrimination in 
charges, points clearly to the necessity of effective 
state action, but it does not require or warrant 
arbitrary reprisals. In dealing with these ques- 
tions, democracy must demonstrate its capacity 
to act with deliberation, and to act justly.” 


This was no servitude to corporate wealth 
—it was a demand for fair play. It was not 
long after this that he said to an audience: 


“They who think they may dwell secure in 
citadels fortified by the gains of selfish effort, live 
in a fool’s paradise. Our ultimate security must 
be found in the well-being of the whole, and patri- 
otic sentiment will not tolerate the continuance 
of unnecessary and remediable conditions to which 
may be traced poverty, vice,and crime. 








We are grateful for the unexampled opportunities 
for individual achievement which our country 
affords. And we desire to remove the obstacles 
in the way of so many of our fellow-citizens — for 
which they are in no manner responsible — to 
the enjoyment of these opportunities, so that with 
manhood and womanhood unimpaired by pre- 
ventable evils they may really have a chance to 
make the most of themselves.”’ 


Among the measures which he successfully 
urged and signed during his first year were 
drastic amendments to the child-labor law, 
and others demanded for the benefit of the 
working people. 


THE WAY HE WORKS 


Fundamental in the mental make-up of Mr. 
Hughes is the habit of impartial investigation. 
Equally cardinal is his insistence upon a clear 
demarcation of authority and responsibility. 
Every effort or suggestion of the heads of 
departments under him to evade responsi- 
bility has been rebuffed. Every application 
for a position not within his own direct official 
gift has been turned back. None may sign 
the Governor’s name or issue orders under 
his authority without his definite, personal 
knowledge and assent. “By command of 
the Governor” is no empty phrase, but means 
that Charles E. Hughes in person has passed 
upon the matter and assumed responsibility 
in literal fact for the action taken in his 
name. 

From nine o’clock in the morning until 
midnight, and often long after midnight, he 
is absorbed in personal labor upon the matters 
committed to his responsibility. Every defi- 
nite complaint not obviously frivolous re 
ceives prompt attention and real investigation. 
If against officials whom the law makes answer- 
able to him, complaints are always referred to 
those immediately responsible, on the assump- 
tion that each intends of course to do his duty, 
but with the unmistakable implication that 
in any event it will be required of him. He 
demands efficiency — such as any _ reason- 
able, average man of earnest purpose in his 
work ought reasonably to be expected to give. 
This test he is passing down the line to 
the last and lowest local officer amenable to 
him. It has created an atmosphere in the 
state government, reaching the remotest corner 
of every department. 

Mr. Hughes was born April 11, 1862, at 
Glens Falls, N. Y., in the foothills of the 












































Adirondacks and at the headwaters of the Hud- 
son River, of a Welsh-born father and a mother 
in whose veins flows blood of Dutch, German, 
Irish, Scotch, and English ancestry. His 
father is a Baptist preacher. He was taught 
until ten years old by his rarely accomplished 
mother, attended public schools in Newark, 
N. J., and New York City, and was five years 
at college—two at Madison (now Col- 
gate) University, and three at Brown, whence 
he graduated with the class of 1881. He 
taught school and read law for a year at Delhi, 
N. Y., going then to the Columbia Law School 
(Class of 1884). With the exception of con- 
spicuously successful lectureships in law and 
two years as a professor in the Cornell Law 
School at Ithaca, N. Y., he has devoted him- 
self entirely to the practice of his profession. 
The recreation upon which he sets his heart 
is that of climbing mountains, and almost 
every summer since 1894 has found him in 
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Switzerland and the Tyrol. His daily rest 
is in a change of work, for the most part, but 
he is an omnivorous reader. From some 
source has emanated a story to the effect that 
Hughes in early boyhood pledged himself 
to “heavy” reading, and more especially to 
eschew fiction. Whatever may be its founda- 
tion, the implication of the legend is very 
far from the truth. From childhood his appe- 
tite for general literature has been insatiable. 
Before he was eight years old (he told me this 
himself) he had read, “for the story,” prac- 
tically all of Shakespeare’s plays. At Brown 
it was said that nobody in college had read 
anything like so much as Hughes of what might 
be called the higher fiction and the drama. Last 
winter, while the Legislature was struggling 
and even deadlocked with some of the 
problems to which he had directed its atten- 
tion, he read six of the “‘swashbuckling”’ novels 
of Dumas. 


JAPANESE IMMIGRATION 


THE QUESTION AS SEEN FROM THE JAPANESE POINT OF VIEW 


BY 


VISCOUNT S. AOKI 


RETIRING JAPANESE AMBASSADOR 


' N . HAT would the American people 
say if any of their race should be 
prohibited from entering Canada 

or Mexico or a far-off country? 

I ask this question at the beginning of this 
article because I want to bring home to those 
who read the natural attitude which every 
Japanese must adopt when contemplating the 
agitation in progress in certain sections of the 
United States for the enactment of an exclusion 
law against his countrymen. You are an ex- 
panding people. Your emigrants are entering 
the Dominion to the north in droves. They 
are entering and remaining in Mexico, Cuba, 
and South American countries. In those 
countries, especially in Canada, many of them 
have become farmers. They are trying to 
live economically, to gain as much profit as 
they can, to observe the law and to become 
honest, decent, law-abiding citizens. They 
are succeeding, and they are reflecting credit 


upon their native land, upon their adopted 
country, and upon themselves. 

Now take the situation of the Japanese. 
We, too, are an expanding people. Our 
population, according to the last census, is 
50,400,000. Our total area, including For- 
mosa and the southern extremity of the Liao 
Tung Peninsula, upon which Port Arthur 
is situated, is 176,386 square miles. The 
population of the United States is almost 
90,000,000, excluding your insular possessions. 
Your area is 3,755,608 square miles. The 
density of your population is 24 per square 
mile; ours is 286. 

In spite of the relatively small number of 
persons per mile in your country, thous- 
ands depart annually for other lands. These 


are not merely professional men, merchants, 
and students, but men who work with their 
hands and who go in the hope of bettering 
their condition. 


Yet in the United States 
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you have vast areas of land which are unculti- 
vated; you have an abounding prosperity; 
your per capita circulation amounts to the 
large sum of $32, and there is an abundance 
of opportunity for those willing to work. 
Compare the situation with what it is in my 
country. The amount of land available for 
agricultural purposes is so small that we 
cannot farm on a large scale but must confine 
ourselves to gardening. Instead of sweeping 
plains we have hills and’ valleys. In our 
northernmost island the climate is rigorous, 
the amount of snow-fall being much greater 
than in the United States. We are a compara- 
tively poor people. Our per capita circulation 
is only $8. The opportunities afforded 
to us are few when compared with yours. 

You say: There is Korea and Manchuria. 
But Korea is a very mountainous country and 
Manchuria suffers from a very severe climate. 
No capital can be found in either; and industry, 
consequently, is at a standstill. How long 
could your farmers exist without capital? 
What could they do about moving their crops 
to market? Without capital, what portion 
of the crops would be purchased by the con- 
sumers, and would not the proportion unsold 
remain on the hands of the producers and 
contribute to their ruin? Apply this situation 
to Korea and Manchuria. In the present 
condition of our finances, we have no capital 
to invest in either of those countries. Conse- 
quently, there are no industries of any impor- 
tance, except those which the Koreans have 
pursued for generations and which suffice 
for their simple needs; Japanese who settle 
in the Hermit Kingdom cannot gain a liveli- 
hood. We are not an agricultural people 
as you are. We have not the immense 
amount of capital that you have. In the old 
days, the people added to their rice fare by 
the results of fishing and hunting. Now, 
with the introduction of modern industrial 
plants, requiring a changed’ diet in order to 
fit the hands to perform their work, meat is 
being eaten. Modern sanitation has lengthened 
life. There is no decrease in the birth-rate. 
We recognize that our future is as a manufac- 
turing nation, and our people are laboring 
industriously in our mills and factories. Com- 
petition naturally has become keen. 

These are the conditions which are respon- 
sible for the movement of Japanese to the 
Pacific Islands and to the Western Hemisphere. 
The Government has never encouraged emi- 
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gration. It was begun by individuals craving 
a better opportunity. The industry, intelli- 
gence, and strength of the Japanese appealed 
to their employers, and the latter, including 
Americans, Hawaiians, and others, came to 
Japan to induce immigration to their respective 
countries. Such emigrants were without 
protection from brutality and hardships in- 
flicted upon them by their masters. Unwilling 
to interfere, the Government approved the 
organization of emigration companies. These 
companies are required to watch over all 
emigrants, to provide them with funds when 
without money or work, to furnish them with 
medical attendance when ill, and to return 
them home to prevent them from becoming 
a charge upon the foreign community in which 
they have settled. 

The few Japanese who emigrated to Hawaii 
have always enjoyed the most satisfactory 
relations with the Hawaiian people. They 
made excellent laborers. They have been 
law-abiding. Without them, the Hawaiian 
Islands would not be so prosperous as they 
are. In Hawaii, they learned of the oppor- 
tunities existing on the Pacific Coast. They 
came to California, to Oregon, to Washington. 
Some were voluntary emigrants, others were 
induced by your railroads and other indus- 
tries needing labor. Those that remained 
in San Francisco were herded in a quarter 
where they had practically no opportunity 
to learn American customs or to appreciate 
the character or value of American ideals. 
They resembled the colonies of Americans, 
Englishmen, Germans, French, and other 
nationalities which to-day are found in “settle- 
ments” in Shanghai, Tien Tsin, and other 
Chinese ports, and which, until I negotiated 
the treaties abolishing  extraterritoriality, 
existed in my own country. When Commodore 
Perry first penetrated feudal Japan, he found 
an obstinate objection to the admission of 
foreigners to Japanese soil. The masses of 
Japan wanted nothing to do with foreigners. 
They were unwilling even to treat with them. 
Eventually, as a great concession, foreigners 
were permitted to establish “settlements,” 
and were vested with extraterritorial rights. 
This was done, not for the benefit of the 
foreigners, but to relieve the Japanese of any 
contact whatever with them. It was the 
adoption in Japan of the old Turkish policy 
of using the foreigners for the advantage of 
the country and limiting the relations of the 












































people with them. It took nearly half a 
century to convince us that the policy was 
wrong; that, instead of gaining by the policy 
of extraterritoriality, we réally suffered by it, 
and that our interests required the distribution 
of foreigners through our territory rather 
than their segregation. For by this they 
constituted a grave embarrassment and a real 
menace. 

It has been said that the Japanese cannot 
assimilate with men of Caucasian blood, 
has the experiment had a fair trial? It is 
unnecessary for me to point out the achieve- 
ments of the Japanese, which have given them 
recognized equality in all lands, including 
America. Those men are welcomed and, 
of course, there is no suggestion that they 
should be excluded. I am referring to the 
laboring class. They are frugal and industri- 
ous. They make law-abiding citizens. They 
educate their children. They become ac- 
quainted with your institutions. They want 
to embrace American citizenship, but your 
laws do not permit their naturalization. 

This shows, then, that the question is not 
a racial one primarily. It is economic, and 
from it have grown the political and racial 
phases. Now let us see what remedy exists 
for its removal. 

To my mind, the solution lies in the distri- 
bution of the Japanese. Any so-called Japa- 
nese quarter should be abolished. The men 
and women residing therein should be en- 
couraged to live wherever they desire. The 
Bible says that every laborer is worthy of his 
hire. No one will work for less than he can 
get. The Japanese certainly will demand 
the wages of his white competitor if he knows 
what those wages are and has a chance to 
obtain them. Living among the whites, the 
moral pressure of his neighbors will cause 
him to act as they do. In other words, he 
will be assimilated, and with his assimilation 
the economic and other questions will disap- 
pear. 

Since the time when Perry came to Japan, 
the relations of the United States and my 
country have been based upon sentiment. 
The immigration question is the first of any 
importance to arise between us. We have 
identical interests in the Pacific Ocean and in 
the Far East. You want freedom of trade; 
so do we. We welcomed you to the Philip- 
pines. We have no desire whatever for them. 
Indeed, we want you to remain in the Far East, 
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for, with your power and prestige, and with 
your unselfish aims, you can be depended 
upon to uphold those principles which are 


as important to us as they are to you. The 
integrity of China and the open door in that 
Empire were principles first enunciated by 
your Secretary of State. As Minister of 
Foreign Affairs, I accepted those principles, 
and as heartily approve them to-day as I did 
in 1899. If the United States were to with- 
draw from the Far East, the upholding of those 
principles would be a matter of great difficulty. 
As we have no designs upon the Philippines, 
so we have no designs upon Hawaii or your 
other Pacific possessions. You, on your part, 
we are convinced, entertain no intention to 
seek Formosa or other islands or territory 
belonging to us. There is no point at which 
our boundaries come in contact; consequently, 
there is no cause for friction in this respect. 
You were the first to recognize our prepon- 
derance in Korea, an act of friendship which 
no intelligent Japanese can forget. More 
than this, you gave us moral countenance 
in our trying time. These are the reasons 
why, to every Japanese, the idea of even 
strained relations with the United States is 
abhorrent; why we want and have earnestly 
endeavored to arrange the immigration question 
to your satisfaction and to ours. That one 
question is insufficient to disturb a close friend- 
ship of nearly sixty years. But, to prevent 
it from doing so, the American people should 
recognize our position in the matter. They 
should understand that we, too, are a proud 
people. They should appreciate that an 
Exclusion Act would be a slap in the face which 
no first-class power could permit to pass un- 
noticed. I say thisin a spirit of the greatest 
friendliness. I have always been a strong 
admirer of American energy and of the Ameri- 
can institutions. And it is because of this 
admiration and of the affectionate respect I 
feel for the American people that I speak 
plainly, believing that my words will be 
interpreted in the friendly way in which they 
are intended. 

So let us have the status quo for a while. 
Japan has engaged to enforce regulations 
which will rigorously restrict the emigration 
of laborers to America. And, to strengthen 
the ties of sentiment between the two countries, 
I urge American capital to do its part. We 


have a splendid commercial and_ industrial 
future. 


Our situation near the shore of 
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Asia, with its vast undeveloped market, gives 
us an initial advantage which cannot be over- 
looked. We hold the same relative position 
to Asia, which is virgin, that the British Isles 
do to Europe, which is a hive of modern 
industry. We import our raw 
as Britain does. We have cheaper labor than 
that country. Our industrial establishments 
are increasing in number, but not so rapidly 
as they should, because we lack the capital. 
Having a high regard for the business integrity 
of Americans, we would gladly welcome them 
to cur country and give them every oppor- 
tunity to display their enterprise. 


materials, - 
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I am anxious that American capital should 
adopt this suggestion, not merely for the 
advantage of individuals but for the advantage 
of the two countries. France would not dream 
of going to war with Russia, no matter how 
great the provocation. An amicable settle- 
ment would surely be found of any question 
that might arise. Why? Because of the 
enormous value of French investments in 
the land of the Czar. This is what I would 
like to see in the case of the United States 
and Japan. Let American capital come to 
Japan, and with its use and increase will dis- 
appear even the thought of friction. 
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TWENTY YEARS’ WORK OF PRATT INSTITUTE, WHICH HAS RAISED THE WAGES OF 
MORE THAN 60,000 PEOPLE BY MAKING THEM WORTH MORE TO THEIR EMPLOYERS 


BY 


EDGAR ALLEN FORBES 


ON’T you wish there were a school 
ID to which you could send for work- 
men whose diploma would be a posi- 
tive assurance that they could walk into the 
shop, go up to a machine-tool, and _ intelli- 
gently turn out a good piece of work?” a 
manufacturer asked his foreman. 
“Tt would be a godsend!” was the answer. 
There is such a school — fortunately, more 
than one. A diploma from Pratt Institute 
of Brooklyn, for example, guarantees that 
very thing, but as a rule every graduate is 
engaged before he leaves school. The simple 
account of how this institution came into 
existence forms one of the most interesting 
and most important chapters in the history 
* of American education. 


A BUSINESS MAN’S EDUCATIONAL IDEAL. 


In every ‘fundamental principle, as well 
as in the last analysis, the story of Pratt Insti- 
tute is the story of a man —a man who in 
his boyhood had so little chance that in his 
declining years he wanted to help others to 
escape the rough handling that the world had 
given him. The son of a poor mechanic in 
Watertown, Mass., he had to go to work at 
the age of ten. He picked up a few scraps of 





education the best way that he could, but he 
started through life handicapped. Poverty 
and the up-hill climb neither embittered nor 
discouraged him, however, and he became 
probably the richest man in Brooklyn. After 
he became wealthy, the recollection of the boy 
with a handicap weighed heavily upon him. 
He decided to give him a chance. 

When Charles Pratt made up his mind to 
devote a part of his fortune to some benevolent 
purpose, he had a clearly defined notion about 
the best way to spend it. But he was by 
nature an irresolute man — and was so con- 
scious of this weakness that he once drove a 
nail into his handsome desk as a reminder 
—so he asked advice from all kinds of 
people. He got it — plenty of it. Then he 
made the rounds of a number of benevolent 
institutions of different kinds and observed 
their work. The advice and the experience 
convinced him that his own idea was the 
right one. 

Sitting at his desk one day, he watched a 
group of discontented workingmen as they 
passed. “I'll do it!” he exclaimed. “I will 
give my money for it!” 

“For what?” he was asked. 

“T will build an institution that will add 




















value and dignity to labor, one that will lessen 
discontent among the working classes.” 


A SCHOOL OF JOYFUL CRAFTMANSHIP 


And Pratt Institute was the result. No 
one has ever expressed its purpose so well as 
the founder, in one of his earliest addresses to 
the students: 


“The design of Pratt Institute is to afford such 
instruction as shall best enable men and women 
to earn their own living by applied knowledge 
and the skilful use of their hands in the various 
useful industries. An appreciation. of the dig- 
nity as well as of the value of intelligent handi- 
crafts and skilled manual labor is at the founda- 
tion. Whatever is done, either by the Institute or 
the students, is to be genuine and the best attain- 
able of its kind. It is not to be forgotten, 
however, that personal character is of greater 
consequence than material productions. The 
man is of more value than either his occupation 
or his surroundings.” 


These were not platitudes; Mr. Pratt was 
thoroughly in earnest and he spent the rest 
of his life in making realization possible. As 
one of the directors expressed it to me: ‘The 
man who founded this institution knew so 
definitely what he wanted, and wanted it with 
such tremendous energy, that it would have 
been strange if the Institute had not come 
pretty close to that realization.” Up to his 
death (in 1891), the Institute was his chief 
concern, and he communicated his ideals so 
successfully that his entire family caught the 
enthusiasm. Mr. Charles M. Pratt, now 
president of the board of trustees, and Mr. 
Frederic B. Pratt, who is the executive officer, 
were especially trained by their father to carry 
on his work according to the original speci- 
fications. Mrs. Pratt watched its develop- 
ment with fond solicitude; when she died, 
about a year ago, she left to the Institute half 
a million dollars and a remarkable collection 
of rare textiles. A meeting of the board of 
trustees is an interesting spectacle, for its six 
members are the six sons of Charles Pratt — 
and all are graduates of Amherst. To the 
unswerving loyalty of these sons is probably 
due, in large measure, the remarkable success 
of Pratt Institute. 

For it is a remarkable success, from whatever 
standpoint you view it. More than 61,000 
persons have been trained in “the skilful use 
of their hands” these twenty years, and have 
been taught also a great truth that would be 
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epoch-making if the whole world could grasp 


it. This is it, expressed by Charles Pratt in 
his last Founder’s Day address: 


“T am convinced that the great industrial 
problem which we are trying to solve is very much 
wrapped up in the thought of educating the people 
to find happiness in a busy, active life, and that 
the occupation of the hour is of more importance 
than the wages received.” 


A SCHOOL WITH AN ELASTIC PLAN 


It is hard to realize that so recently as 1886 
a wealthy philanthropist with this ideal and 
a determined purpose had to work out for him- 
self all the details of a school for industrial 
training; yet such is the case. There was 
no school then doing the kind of work that he 
wanted done; methods as well as instructors 
had to be found. But the success of such 
a school was then so problematical that he 
filled the building with windows in order 
that it might be used as a factorv if his plan 
should prove impracticable. 

Two weeks before the beginning of the first 
session he did a very unusual thing. The 
office was opened for the enrolment of stu- 
dents and they were asked to say what they 
wanted to learn. It was like ordering from a 
menu-card. On October 17, 1887, the Insti- 
tute began its work, with twelve pupils. New 
departments were added. when they were 
needed, and were dropped when the necessity 
no longer existed. For example, the com- 
mercial department — which was prominent 
in the early years — was discontinued when 
business colleges became common. The In- 
stitute’s high school was dropped as soon as 
manual training became a part of the public 
school system. A plan for establishing branch 
libraries was abandoned by reason of Mr. 
Carnegie’s generosity in this direction. On 
the other hand, the training of teachers in 
four of the departments is a development 
since 1891, based upon a steadily increasing’ 
demand. The excellent library school is 
another instance. 

It is a significant fact that Mr. Pratt did not, 
in his will, lay down any hard and fast rules 
for the Institute. The trustees have, there- 
fore, made changes in its courses and methods 
whenever they seemed advisable — but have 
never changed its purpose, though this also 
is in their power. 

Nine large buildings and 175 instructors 
are now required to do the work of Pratt 
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Institute. The courses of study are grouped 
under six departments, each in charge of a 
director. The six directors (with Mr. F. B. 
Pratt) constitute the faculty. Each director is 
responsible to the faculty for his or her depart- 
ment, but is not hampered by any arbitrary 
regulations. About all that is asked of a 
director is that the department be efficient. 
The Institute has no summer school, nor corre- 
spondence courses, and gives no academic 
training. ‘To describe all the work offered by 
the Institute requires a catalogue of 128 
pages, so only the barest outlines can be given 
here. 

The department of science and technology 
alone has more than fifty instructors. Its 
chemical laboratories have room for 160 men 
and in its machine-shop 120 may work at one 
time. The kind of equipment is shown by 
the fact that the soap-making class uses vats 
instead of test-tubes, the leather class starts 
with the untanned hide and turns out dyed 
leather, the paint-making class manufactures 
the materials from which paint is made. In 
the shops students are taught to make machin- 
ery, not merely to operate it. In addition to 
the regular courses, evening lectures are given 


to carpenters, plumbers, and mechanics work- 
ing at their trades. 

The department of fine and applied art, with 
thirty-eight instructors, places the emphasis on 


the “applied.” The day courses include nor- 
mal training for teachers, pictorial and costume 
illustration, architecture, designing, jewelry, 
etc. Evening classes are also given, and Sat- 
urday classes for boys and girls. 

The department of domestic arts — sew- 
ing, dressmaking, millinery, and dress design 
—does three kinds of useful work: its full- 
time courses train women (and a few men) 
for the trades; its part-time courses teach 
women how to do their own sewing and 
millinery; its evening classes are for work- 
ing girls who want to learn how to make 
their own shirt-waists and trim their own 
hats. 

The domestic science department includes 
all kinds of housework, from kitchen to sick- 
room. It has a two-year course for teachers 
and a one-year course for dietetists, matrons, 
and housekeepers. There are also evening 
classes in cooking, serving, and laundry-work 
to which a housewife may send her maid — 
or come herself. “Warmed over dishes” and 
“removal of stains’ are two of the subjects. 
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There are also Saturday classes for schoolgirls. 
The kindergarten department has courses for 
teachers, for mothers, and for the children 
themselves. The library school trains those 
who expect to become assistants in library 
work, and its classes are always filled. It is 
carried on in connection with the Institute’s 
library of 87,000 volumes, which is free to all 
the residents of Brooklyn. It does the usual 
work of a public library and serves the com- 
munity remarkably well. It has also a unique 
department for working men. A room has been 
equipped with technical reference books, trade 
magazines, ‘‘union’’ periodicals, etc., and 
men who work at their trades by day are en- 
couraged to spend their evenings here in prep- 
aration for advancement. 

There are no text-books for any of these 
departments. A student is taught how to do 
a certain thing, just as he will have to do it 
outside the school. He gets the theory before 
he leaves, but not from books. He learns 
the principle of the inclined plane, for example, 
not from a diagram but from a real incline, 
with weights attached to show the “pull.” 


THE INSTITUTE’S RAW MATERIAL 


Leaving out of consideration those who 
merely attend certain lectures or demonstra- 
tions, the students who enter Pratt Institute 
may be grouped in two divisions — day classes 
and evening classes. ‘Those who enter the 
two-year day courses are usually young men 
and women who must shortly earn their own 
living. For the most part, they are the chil- 
dren of men who work with their hands. Run- 
ning down the ioll of the applied chemistry 
class, the fathers of the first twelve are given 
as follows: Weaver, produce-dealer, leather 
business, fisherman, shoe-dealer, minister, 
clerk, farmer, paint-dealer, saloon-keeper, 
sailor, penny-vaudeville business. 

Opposite nine of the names of these twelve 
young men is the director’s memorandum: 
““Making a sacrifice.’ Many of them are 
getting their education with the help of savings 
which their families have laid by for old age, 
in the expectation that the money will be re- 
paid before it is needed. The families of only 
six out of sixty-seven students in another 
class are reported to be in “comfortable cir- 
cumstances.”” There is a record of one young 
man without family resources who wanted his 
education with such intensity that he set aside 
a certain sum from his meagre earnings for a 
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period of 120 consecutive months. This 
student would have gladdened the heart of 
Charles Pratt. 

Approximately, half of the students are 
from Brooklyn and other parts of Greater 
New York. Of the other half, the largest dele- 
gations come from New Jersey, Connecticut, 
and Pennsylvania, but a number of foreign 
students are enrolled every year. Nova Scotia, 
South America, Spain, Honduras, Japan, and 
China were represented last vear. 
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THE RAW MATERIAL OF PRATT INSTITUTE 


As the trustees see it, the results of twenty 
years prove the wisdom of the founder in his 
refusal to demand a high-school education as 
an entrance requirement, except in the normal 
courses and the library school. He laid down 
no condition that would have excluded the boy 
Charles Pratt half a century ago. Many 
educators, therefore, would say that the edu- 
cational average of students entering Pratt 
Institute makes a poor showing. From their 
standpoint, it does. The records of one class 
of 216 shows that only thirty-eight had the 
equivalent of a four-year course in high school, 
and that twenty-five had no_ high-school 
training whatever. But the point to remember 
is that those young men are expected to earn 





their living with their hands, and the instruc- 
tors have found that a boy who never heard 
of Cesar’s Gallic War can accurately turn 
the threads of a_ screw-bolt or calculate 
the strength of a beam of reinforced 
concrete. 

When it was observed last year that the 
entering class of the science and technology 
department had received even less high-school 
training than the average, the trustees con- 
gratulated themselves that they were getting 
more young men from the shops. These 
trustees place no premium on ignorance; they 
are themselves college men and believe in 
keeping educational standards high. But 
they do not insist that the future foreman of 
a machine-shop be excluded because he has 
not the same preliminary training as a future 
lawyer or teacher. So much for the day 
students. 

Much of what has been said applies to the 
evening classes, of course, and with greater 
emphasis because these students work at their 
trades during the day. In one of the applied 
chemistry classes, for example, the seventy- 
seven students represented forty-four different 
mechanical industries in Brooklyn. It is a 
gratifying experience to see how eagerly these 
evening classes grasp theory, as opposed to 
practical demonstrations. Having done a cer- 
tain thing in the shop all day, they learn at 
night why they did it, or did it in that way. 
Moreover, they are learning how to do it more 


easily next time. 
WHAT BECOMES OF ifS GRADUATES 


The efficiency-test may be applied to Pratt 
Institute in a simple way: what has become 
of its graduates? In weighing the answers 
to this question, one must remember the pur- 
pose of the founder. For example, when I 
asked the director of the department of science 
and technology to name over some alumni now 
occupying positions of distinction, he reminded 
me that the Institute was not training “cap- 
tains of industry,” but was preparing men to 
fill the positions below the grade of skilled 
mechanic. He suggested that a more appro- 
priate test would be the number and efficiency 
of the men sent into the trades. Let that test, 


then, be applied to his department. 

First, as to numbers: 1,160 men were in 
training last year in this one department. 
About two-thirds of these were men working 
at their trades during the day and attending 
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classes at night. An examination of the 
diagram on page 10047 will show the number 
of students in training and their distribution 
among the various departments. The total 
number enrolled last year in all departments 
of the Institute was 3,719. But the school 
places less value on numbers than do most 
institutions. One of the president’s arguments 
in favor of a certain change was that it would 
reduce the number of students. This would 
not be considered a weighty argument by the 
trustees of most schools, but efficiency comes 
first with Pratt Institute. Whenever a student 
betrays a lack of interest in his work, he is 
promptly told that there is another fellow 
waiting for his place. 

Just what has become of the graduates 
from the steam and machine design course 
is shown in the accompanying table. But it 
should be borne in mind that Pratt Institute 
does not expect its graduates to fill respons- 
ible positions until they have had _ several 
years of practical experience. 


Types of positions held by graduates of the 
Steam and Machine Design Course 
Of those who completed their course five or more years ago, 63 


per cent. now hold responsible positions and 10 per cent. have left 
enzineering work, 




















| CLASSES CLASSES 
OF 1902 OF 1903 
AND AND 
EARLIER LATER 
5 * | -———— | 
General managers, assistant man-| | 
agers, superintendents, or fore-| 
men in charge of important | | 
departments of manufacturing | | 
plants : : , .| 30] 41 
Proprietors of small mfg. plants | 1 | 2 
Chief engineers. ee ; 6 | 3 
Chief inspectors or assistant chiefs ft 
Chief draftsmen or assistant chiefs | 15 14 
Teachers . ; ; ; .| 3 | 2 
Designers . ; ' . va 9| 17 
Inspectors : : | 7. oe 
Draftsmen . ‘ ; P , ie ee | 
Machinisis’ apprentices ; a cl. ee 
Testing positions ; : -| —] oa 
Students in other schools 12 
Outside of mfg.andengineering — . 8 F) 
Total. E 85 | 133 





Here are some figures that show what has 
become of graduates of the normal courses: 
38 are instructors in colleges; 64 are instruc 
tors in normal schools; 160 are teaching in 
academies and high schools; 369 are super- 
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visors in public schools. The art course is 
represented in Indianapolis by 11 teachers of 
drawing; in St. Louis, by 13; in New York 
City schools, by 52. It would take several 
pages of this magazine to mention even the 
names of the Pratt Institute graduates who 
occupy positions of distinction. For instance, 
four art graduates exhibited paintings at the 
National Academy this year; several from 
the costume illustration class are in the art 
departments of important magazines; Mrs. 
Gertrude Kasebier has won international fame 
as an artistic photographer; one of the class 
of ’o5 in art metal work went directly into 
the Tiffany workshop; Miss Fay Kellogg, one 
of the few women architects in America, went 
from the Institute into the office of Messrs. 
Carrere & Hastings, but now has an office 
of her own. A woman from the domestic 
science department is chief dietetist of all 
of New York City’s institutions, and another 
holds the same position in Johns Hopkins 
Hospital, Baltimore. The domestic arts course 
has furnished teachers for training schools so 
far away as Honolulu and Sitka. 
ITS INFLUENCE UPON EDUCATION 

The unquestioned efficiency of the average 
graduate of Pratt Institute and his enthusias- 
tic loyalty to the school which has made him 
what he is have changed the current of many 
minds. The quality of the finished product 
—“Made in Pratt Institute’ — points so 
unmistakably to the soundness of its plan and 
its methods that a visit to Brooklyn naturally 
becomes one of the first steps in the organiza- 
tion of any school or department that proposes 
to include industrial training. That Mr. 
Carnegie’s visit to Pratt Institute made a radi- 
cal change in his plans for the industrial school 
which he gave to Pittsburg there is little reason 
to doubt. It is known that its original plan 
—drawn up by the commission selected by 
himself — was for a technical school which 
would turn out professional men. Then he 
went to Pratt Institute and came in contact 
with the “ Pratt spirit’’; himself a major-general 
of industry, it did not take Mr. Carnegie long 
to grasp the idea that the world’s greatest 
need is an efficient corps of non-commissioned 
officers — not merely captains and lieutenants. 
At any rate, what he did was to pigeon-hole his 
elaborate plan and select a new commission, 
of which one member was a director in the 
Institute and another was from the New York 
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‘Trade School. The principal features of the 
Carnegie School, as it was organized, were 
adopted from these two industrial institutions. 

A score of other instances where the Pratt 
influence is clearly traceable could be given. 
Perhaps the best evidence is the difficulty 
that the Institute has in keeping its instructors. 
A man who has proved himself able successfully 
to teach one of its courses is exactly the man 
wanted by another institution when it is ready 
to organize a similar department. The direc- 
tor of Pratt’s largest department reported last 
year that about half of his instructors in the 
day classes had resigned in favor of positions 
elsewhere, and that ten of the seventeen in- 
structors in the evening classes of the year 
had been new men. Since it takes two or three 
years to train even an experienced teacher so 
that he will fit into the Institute’s plan of work, 
the loss of 50 per cent. of the teachers in one 
department is a serious matter. When it comes 
on gradually, the trustees take a philosophical 
view of the loss. The Institute was founded 
to train men for better jobs; when an instructor 
is offered a better place, the logical thing, 
therefore, is to “speed the parting guest.” 
They do this with more graciousness, perhaps, 
when they reflect that every instructor sent to 
another school leavens the lump with “the 
Pratt spirit.” 

An illustration of this is found in an out- 
line of the new system of training apprentices 
that was adopted two years ago by the New 
York Central lines. In reading the two items 
below — which the report says are essentials 
to the system’s success — one does not need 
a microscope to find the Pratt influence: 


“The selection of an educational instructor who 
shall have sufficient originality to cut away from 
current educational practice and to meet the local 
needs of the apprentice in his own way. 

“The outlining of a course of study which will 
closely combine the theoretical and practical, and 
which will be framed for the dullest apprentice 
and not for the high-school graduate.” 


Investigation reveals that a former instructor 
of Pratt Institute had a good deal to do with 
the installation of the system. 


PRATT’S INFLUENCE ABROAD 


This influence is increasing in an _ ever- 
widening circle. Baedeker’s guide-book for 
tourists visiting the United States calls their 
attention to the fact that the Pratt Institute is 
one of the best-equipped technical schools in 
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the world, and even the Gaeckwar of Baroda 
lingered long enough to see it at work. Dr. 
Grenfell, whose humanitarian work among 
the deep-sea fishermen of Labrador is known 
everywhere, became so enthusiastic that he 
proposes to send some of his boys to the Insti- 
tute. Sefor Ernesto Nelson, of the Argentine 
Republic, who spent a year in studying Ameri- 
can educational institutions, carried with him 
from Brooklyn many Pratt ideas. The French 
Government sent two representatives to study 
the Institute’s methods; two came from Guntur, 
India, where there is an important mission 
school. Others have come from England, 
from Switzerland, from Finland, from China, 
from the Imperial University of Japan, and 
from other countries where statesmen and 
economists have begun to realize that their 
industrial development depends largely on 
technical education. 


THE COST OF INDUSTRIAL TRAINING 


A two-year course at Pratt Institute costs 
the student between $700 and $800. The 
head of the science and technology depart- 
ment figures up a year’s expenses in this way: 
Board, $180 to $220; tuition, $45; laboratory, 
$10; books, $30; miscellaneous, $80 to $100. 
The tuition varies according to the course; 
the highest rate is $25 per term; the lowest is 
$3. And this recalls another principle incor- 
porated by the Institute’s founder. 

Charles Pratt had a high appreciation of 
the quality of independence as an asset in 
life, and he was opposed to the pauperizing 
of young men. His own hard experience 
had taught him that a boy with the right spirit 
would become a more useful man if he paid 
something for his training — and so he opposed 
all suggestions that the school be made abso- 
lutely free. His theory of practical philan- 
thropy was that if he provided buildings and 
machinery, the student should meet his share 
of the running expenses. 

As a matter of fact, the tuition does not 
meet the operating expenses. After adding to 
it the income from the large endowment and 
from other sources, the deficit for the last four 
years has been as follows: $46,000; $53,000; 
$79,000; $45,000. In the published financial 
reports, opposite each of these deficits has 
appeared the matter-of-fact comment: ‘Made 
up by the trustees.” In other words, the sons 
of Charles Pratt inherited his spirit, as well as 
his estate, and they are willing to give $50,000 a 
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year out of their own pockets rather than see the 
Institute fall short of its original purpose. 


A PARTNERSHIP OF SIX SONS 


It is from the reflection of the father as seen 
in these six sons that the younger generation 
comprehends the genius of Charles Pratt. 
If you ask Mr. F. B. Pratt why he is devoting 
his life to the Institute, he will answer that 
it is a legacy. Ask this, that, or another son 
why he is doing his particular task, and he will 
tell you that it is also a legacy. It would be 
difficult to find in America a more striking 
example of the appreciation of the sacredness 
of family ties. The father taught his children 
to hang together; to encourage this, he pur- 
chased a large estate on Long Island (at Glen 
Cove) and built houses for the six sons and 
the two daughters to occupy when they were 
married. The result of this family training 
is seen in the fact that the original firm of 
Charles Pratt & Co. has never been 
dissolved. One son took charge of the rail- 
road interests; another is the head of the 
bank; another has charge of the Institute; 
and soon. Once a week they all get together 
and discuss the diversified interests of the firm 
—for every son regards every form of the 
father’s activity as a legacy left to them in 
trust. And they, in turn, are bringing up their 
children in the same way. Herein mav be 
found the explanation of the Institute’s un- 
swerving loyalty to its foundation principles — 
and the strongest assurances for its future. 
To the $2,500,000 endowment of father and 
mother, each of the sons — and all are young 
men —has already given $50,000. For a 
Pratt to be disloyal to the Institute — that 
would be infamy! 


“THE PRATT SPIRIT” 


The genius—and also the strong per- 
sonality —of the founder is also reflected 
in what is known as “‘the Pratt spirit.” Every- 
body seemed to have it, but nobody could tell 
me exactly what it is. No two definitions 
were alike. Professor Williston says that it is 
“team-work, from the president down to 
the lowest janitor or the newest student; when 
the president gives the word, everybody jumps 
in and cooperates — and makes believe that 
it’s fun.” But that is n’t all of it. 

Go from one workshop to another and you 
will observe two things: the absence of col- 
lege boisterousness and the tremendous energy 


TRAINING WORKMEN FOR BETTER JOBS 


of the instructors. There is less confusion 
and noise even in the forge and foundry shop 
than in the average college laboratory, yet 
there is no apparent exercise of restraint. 
The “boss” of the job is one of the students, 
who will next week have another as his own 
“boss.” Ask the instructor to explain the 
workings of his shop, and it is as if you had 
set a dynamo in action. He talks like he 
walks — with a rapidity that emphasizes the 
value of time — but his phrases are vigorous 
and as cleanly cut as if turned out of a machine. 
At first, you may attribute this to the man’s 
individuality, but when you observe the same 
phenomenon in half a dozen shops, you decide 
that “the Pratt spirit”’ is energy and serious- 
ness in action. 

I heard of an instructor who had been recom- 
mended to a more desirable position in another 
school. Duty to his family demanded that he 
accept it if offered, and he was quite unhappy 
because he was sure that the offer would come. 
But it did n’t, and he was more than pleased. 
A more recent instance is that of a janitor in 
the library who had accepted a municipal 
job with double his previous salary. Yet 


his attitude during his last week at the Insti- 


tute was that of a workman who had been 
notified that he will be laid off after Saturday. 
And so it goes throughout all departments. 
Everybody seems to have caught the idea that 
work is fun. 

Charles Pratt died within about three years 
of the opening of the school which he had 
founded as a new experiment in education, 
and it was not granted him to see much of 
its fruition. Yet his clear-sightedness enabled 
him to project into the future the results of 
the Institute’s earliest years, and the sight 
gladdened his soul. It was this vision that 
prompted him to say to the assembled students 
one day: “I am so grateful that the Almighty 
has incliaed my heart to do this thing.” This 
sentiment has since been echoed by thousands 
of young men and women who have taken 
hold of the work of the world with trained 
hands and have been taught to see the joy of it. 

At one of the annual exhibitions of the 
Institute, a priest was examining a series of 
essays on great men, written by the students. 
He looked them over, one after another — 
George Washington, Benjamin Franklin, Julius 
Cesar, Napoleon Bonaparte — and then turned 
to one of the instructors: 

“Where is Charles Pratt?” he asked. 





